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ANNUAL RECEPTION 


The Reception this year was held on April 18th and was attended 
by some 40 members and their friends, instructive entertainment 
being kindly provided by Mr. Macbeth and Mr. Wethered. 


Mr. Macbeth started the afternoon with a description of dessica- 
tion or dehydration produced by the pyramid form in the case 
of objects of a plant or animal nature placed below a pyramid 
made of cardboard, this being a model eight inches high in the 
proportions of the Great Pyramid of Cheops. His lecture notes 
are reproduced below giving information which will enable anyone 
to undertake experimental mummifying. 


Mr. Wethered’s demonstration was very stimulating to people 
who are anxious to know how to make radiesthetic tests con- 
cerning the health of members of their family in order to learn 
which organs of the body are below normal and whether there 
is an infection present—both shown by the French sample 
** Witnesses,”” and, if necessary, which medicinal remedy would 
help the case before the doctor is called. Although the demon- 
stration presupposed a knowledge of physiological and homoeo- 
pathic terms, a general idea was gained by all, particularly as to 
how to set about using, for this purpose, a 100 cm. long field- 
intensity balance or “‘ Rule.” The testing procedure demon- 
strated was essentially that of the late Dr. Guyon Richards and 
so was of particular interest to the many present who knew him. 


Most of Mr. Wethered’s new book recounting his personal 
experiences as a dowser, deals with the use of this rule as a 
‘“* Radiesthetic Approach to Health and Homoeopathy” (the 
title of the book), so details need not be given here. 


Members and friends present showed general appreciation of 
the demonstration lectures. ‘“‘ It was a most useful afternoon 
as well as a pleasant reunion of kindred spirits *’ someone remarked, 
‘*‘and the tea provided was excellent too.” 


LecrurE Nores By Mr. MACBETH 


The ether is pervaded by all the different vibrations represented by the 
colours composing light, and by many more, the presence of which can be 
recognized, just like waves of light by the visible colour reflexions, only by 
the secondary effects they produce. The influences brought to bear upon 
small samples of organic substances with the result that these substances 
lose their fluids more rapidly and apparently without any odour of fermenta- 
tion, must be vibrational forces of this kind which are concentrated within a 
pyramid. It would seem that the result is due to the wave-selective properties 
of an inclined plane which it is believed modifies the earth’s magnetic field 
within such a pyramid. 
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By the dessicating qualities so produced it has been suggested that the 
Great Pyramid of Cheops helped to preserve the bodies of the kings of Ancient 
Egypt. 


Experiments which would confirm this fact have been carried out by 
means of cardboard models of pyramids. Three Frenchmen named Noél, 
Martial and Boriés have published their reports on experiments in La Radies- 
thésie Pour Tous on the following dates: 1949, June, July, September, 
November, December; 1950, January, March, May; 1951, February. 


It is Noél in particular who suggests that the dessication or mummification 
is caused by the change in the Earth’s magnetic field, due to the plane of a 
pyramid’s north side. Boriés has found it possible to produce such results 
by an artificially produced magnetic field corresponding to the coiled wires 
aligned to the angles of the pyramid’s corners where two plane sides meet. 
A copy of London Divining Methods Group Notes giving the dimensions will 
be supplied to any would-be experimenter. A torch battery is used for 
supplying the necessary current. 


Here from R.P.T. of December, 1949, are dimensions for cardboard sides 
of pyramids, not stimulated by electric current, under which objects can 
be placed. It is to be noted that the drying process is longer if the pyramid 
is bigger. Martial has suggested that this would not be so if the pyramid 
wall were thicker instead of being thin cardboard : 


Height of. 
Pyramid through Base of triangle Side of triangle 
apex 
2 cms. 3.1416 cms. 2.9892 cms. 
5 cms. 7.8540 cms. 7.4730 cms. 
10 cms. 15.7080 cms. 14.9460 cms. 
15 cms. 23.5620 cms. 22.4190 cms. 
20 cms. 31.4160 cms. 29.8920 cms. 


and so on in the same proportions. 


These dimensions are in proportion to those of the Great Pyramid with 
a base of 232.805 metres and height 148.208 metres, as given by Abbé 
Moreux in La Science Mysterieuse des Pharaons. 


Times taken for producing dessication, as reported by Boriés in R.P.T. 
of December, 1949, were as follows for various things : Mint, 80% dehydration 
in 4 days; Radish, 94% in 15 days; Asparagus, 86% in 17 days; Rose 
Petals, 87.5% in 11 days; Broad Beans, 86% in 15 days; Mushroom, 85% 
in 8 days ; Garlick Bulb, 16% in 6 days ; Small Cucumber, 96% in 12 days ; 
Onion, 90% in 11 days. 


A small square of fresh timber, 25% in 11 days (compared with 17.5% 
in the open air). Similar results on dead slugs, snails, earthworms, cater- 
pillars, &e. 


Mummification is brought about also by the effect of four photographs of 
a healer’s hand at corners of an imaginary square surrounding the object, 
and also by the effect of four witnesses of Electricity—-D. Both as described 
by Turenne; also by a little tube which is suspended above the object, 
invented by Etienne, who makes the Chresto food preserving tubes used 
by people I know for preventing the cat’s fish from giving off odour in the 
house and also for getting more cream off milk. The last-named inventor 
also provides a tube producing the opposite effect, viz., activation. This is 
used for imparting energy to beauty products, skin foods, &c. 


During the process of mummification Turenne has declared that phosphor- 
escence has been observed coming from the treated object. 
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PART ONE 


THE LAW AND THE DOWSER 


Abstract of a paper read at the Rooms of the Medical Society of 
London before the British Society of Dowsers on December 13th, 
1950, 

BY L. J. LATHAM, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., F.R.A.S. 

OF THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF GRAY’S INN COURT. 


Introducing the lecturer the Chairman said: My Lord, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

It is hardly necessary for me to introduce our lecturer this afternoon as 
he must be well known, at any rate by name, to most of you. He is one 
of the most active and enthusiastic members of our Society, and is always 
ready to impart information about dowsing and radiesthesia to those who 
are interested. Moreover, he is not only a practical water diviner of wide 
experience, but has shown considerable aptitude in the exercise of that 
strange faculty possessed by some dowsers of being able to follow the track 
of human beings. 


Mr. President, My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen: It becomes once 
more my high privilege to address you upon certain aspects that 
pertain to our ancient craft. The number of opportunities which 
you have thus generously afforded me in no manner diminishes 
my deep sense of the honour the Society accords me upon these 
occasions, and I thank you. Upon this occasion I have chosen 
as you will see, to discuss with you our position before the Law, 
particularly in contemplation of those several activities whereby 
we become, be it severally or individually, practising diviners in 
the traditionally accepted sense. I shall hope to show that 
those activities have, owing to the growth of our work, arrived 
at a point in public opinion upon which they may be regarded 
as judicial knowledge. Put in another form, this means that 
dowsing phenomena are become so widespread that the lawyers 
may in the Courts now contemplate as common knowledge a 
phenomenon which years ago would have had to be established 
by evidence. We must remain mindful, however, that this 
judicial knowledge is only an acceptance of divining practice. 
It is emphatically not an even tacit declaration as to the veracity 
or as to the falsity of the diviner’s claims. This last issue must 
for many years remain a matter purely of private opinion upon 
which it is not the function of Law to trespass, but let me return 
to the matter from which I have digressed. This wider cogni- 
sance of the diviner’s claim, attended as it has undoubtedly been 
by a kindlier publicity from both Press and radio in recent years 
is probably a matter of pardonable gratification to this Society, 
for it may well be claimed that organised diviner opinion and 
practise in this country is in fact co-ordinated and represented 
by the body to which we belong. All around us I submit, are 
signs that the old prejudice is surely passing. This prejudice, 
founded often, as we know, upon sheer fear, does indeed persist 
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in certain, may I call them, die-hard quarters, doubtless to our 
discomfort, and even, perhaps, upon occasions, to our danger. 
We have reached, it would appear, a stage in the long history 
of our work as delicate as it is momentous. There seems truly 
to be passing the hoary mediaeval dread of “‘ dark powers,”’ and 
with it into the same noisome grave is passing likewise the 
stultifying Victorian horror of the unorthodox. We cannot but 
contemplate the passing of these two great antagonists with 
emotion, for, although by no means the last of our foes, they 
represent forces against which the dowser has pitted his arts 
long centuries before he possessed anything like an organised 
society such as this to which we belong to-day. And I need 
hardly remind you that with this removal of the ancient pre- 
judices there is dawning an emancipation of which I doubt not 
the most of us may prove worthy; an emancipation certainly 
undreamed by those of our mediaeval precursors who paid at 
the very stake for their devotion to the enthralling craft we serve. 
Yet this tardy renaissance of ours that we have here examined 
together does bring with it its own special perils and responsi- 
bilities which it is equally our duty to mark and contemplate 
to-day. What are these perils and responsibilities, how do they 
arise, and what is our duty concerning them ? 

It may be fairly stated that there is stirring abroad to-day in 
the minds of Man an alert sense of enquiry into the nature of 
himself and of his environment, and with this stirring there is 
a corresponding increase in the activities of this and of like 
societies. For our own part, it has followed that the general 
growth of radiesthetic or dowsing activity has brought about 
a wider acceptance of dowsing tenets, and this has elevated the 
dowser himself more and more in the public eye. There has 
flowed from this an increasing readiness on the part of society 
to refer to divination that vast range of social service problems 
which is so historically our special province. Indeed, this in- 
creasing reference to divination is tending to assume a prescriptive 
hue born of regular consultation between client and consultant, 
a practise now so widespread in fact that even the very Press 
finds scant news value in the matter. This growing reliance 
upon the diviner is producing for us a wider and more personal 
contact with society, with al] the complex social and legal obli- 
gations such contact must entail. This higher footing demands 
in fact that the dowser’s traditional obligations in integrity, 
in just dealing, in native skill and in discretion are intensified 
accordingly. And I need hardly enforce the gravity of these 
obligations by reminding you that to-day our clientele embraces 
a widening circle of responsible Public Service Departments and 
other corporate bodies as well as individuals. Let us consider 
for a moment the special risks that beset this growing relation- 
ship with our Public in both professional and amateur dowsing 
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practice. From the outset we may depend upon it that we are 
often consulted by persons having not the slightest faith in 
radiesthesia at all. Even the believer is often Lacademonian or, 
it may be, secretly, to some extent, incredulous. It is within 
this uneasy arena that we are called to operate, and you will 
hardly need to be reminded that not even the pundits among us 
dowse their way through life infallibly immune from at least 
one Waterloo. Indeed, looking back upon our wild apprentice- 
ships I do not see how we could have learned the trade at all 
without these playful cuffs of Nature that each of us has at some 
time felt! And this patchiness in the pattern of our work, 
where both zeal and enthusiasm can so often overreach care and 
discretion, is sure to revive in a specially bitter form that prejudice 
of which, as we have said, so little remains. That such eruptions 
of prejudice and misunderstanding should sometimes translate 
themselves into actual civil conflict before the Courts need not 
surprise us. Indeed, the sad adventures of a few of us disclose 
that in our zealous moments we exhibit an almost messianic 
abandonment of earthly considerations, with the result that there 
has followed conflict with the Crown in criminal prosecution, 
albeit we should add, with so far a happy issue. All this you 
will see, emphasises the need for the present survey of our legal 
position. 

Do not for a moment suppose that the title under which this 
survey is addressed to you is meant to imply a faintly illegal 
tinge to our activities, although Heaven knows these are weird 
enough upon occasions to excite the alarm of the most democratic 
of legislatures! However, we shall see how near the mark this 
is as we proceed. It is certainly not your speaker’s intention to 
suggest that in themselves the diviner and his activities are 
lawless. But it is, it would seem, our duty to examine to-day 
each and every possible clash that can arise between divination 
and Law. You are perhaps entitled to enquire by what right I 
presume to address myself to you upon such weighty issues. 
Should you do so it may suffice to recall the peculiarly apposite 
experience with which I come to your platform. Apart from 
such legal training and experience as has been my lot, I have 
also suffered the unique experience of having been subpoenaed 
by a British Court of Law to testify as to the various doctrines 
held by dowsers about their craft. Moreover your Speaker has 
also, in common with other members of this Society, suffered 
the unenviable experience of working officially with both the 
Metropolitan and Constabulary Police Forces upon capital issues. 
Having thus pleaded my right to address you, let me proceed. 
For obvious reasons our discussion this afternoon must be largely 
general and bereft of technicality. It must address itself to the 
ordinary worker in our field, and it must assume for convenience 
an absence of any legal knowledge among you. Moreover, it 
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will be your duty to treat what you now hear as a purely topical 
discourse. In other words, you will not be protected in Law 
merely from regulating any future actions in the light of what 
you hear to-day, for such a discourse is in very essence quite 
devoid of professional responsibility. In fact, it may surprise 
you to learn that even legal textbooks do not in themselves 
declare what is Law. Nor more I trust would you similarly 
treat yourselves for a grave physical disorder purely from talks 
and textbooks and without specific consultation with your 
proper adviser. And the perils to liberty are no more to be ignored 
than are the perils to life itself. Should therefore any here be 
wretched enough to invoke against themselves any criminal or 
civil process through some chance misinterpretation of their 
activities, then their duty to themselves and to this Society 
remains clear. They must with all speed consult their solicitor. 
He is the proper consultant formally endowed in the first instance 
with the faculty of assisting either respondent or defendant. It 
may chance however that such disaster will assail some rare 
being among us who has glided blamelessly through life without 
exciting either the wrath of the Crown or the envy of neighbours. 
Such a person may clearly be without a regular solicitor. Whilst 
membership of this society is memorially no insurance against 
misfortune, I have no doubt that in such a pass the Officers of 
Council would most gladly direct so luckless a person to the best 
available advice. But whatever lawyer affords you consolations 
in such a pass, remember that his utterances are endowed with 
full professional responsibility only in formal consultation. 
Traditionally, this consultation is proper only in his office, by 
his formal correspondence or, somewhat less ideally, in your 
prison cell. There may rapidly arise in your litigations, we are 
speaking of course of England here, a necessity for Counsel’s 
opinion, and, even more portenteously, Counsel’s appearance. 
Your negotiations with that luminary will, of course, be through 
your solicitor. The precise category of your adviser will depend 
entirely upon the enormity alleged of you at the material instance. 
Be sure that his utterances are delivered to you under circum- 
stances that fully bind him professionally. Pursuing this doctrine 
to its ultimate end, it is right to say that whatever one may hear 
say, over sherry in a club from the most eminent of K.C.s, 
nay, even from the most venerable of His Majesty’s judges, 
that is not advice, Still less is it Advice probably, when heard 
over Scotch and Soda. These are ancient tenets of legal discipline 
that have been erected by long experience and tradition for the 
safeguarding of Justice in all her forms. They are administered 
and enforced by the four Inns of Court for the Bar, and by the 
Law Society for Solicitors. These bodies have disciplinary 
powers of censure and of removal that correspond to other pro- 
fessional bodies, such as the British Medical Council. They 
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have their counterpart, with variations, in countries other than 
ourown. We have come now to the end of our brief consideration 
of our ordinary citizen resources in this matter. Let us pass to 
an examination of the historic developments which have produced 
those relative emancipations which we enjoy before the Law 
to-day. Again, this must be only a sketchy examination. 

You will not need to be reminded that as a craft we admit of 
an origin which, to say the least of it, was often far from respect- 
able. Our embarassment as to such dark beginnings will diminish 
however when we recall that we are among distinguished com- 
pany. There are quite a few other severely specialised human 
activities honoured to-day as noble benefactors to society whose 
pedigree is not less unfortunate. Not the least of these is that 
of hypnotism, which now occupies a sure and dignified place in 
certain specific medical diagnosis and therapies. It seems 
inevitable, indeed, that public odium will acutely threaten any 
human pursuit, however honest, whose successful function 
depends upon those intangible sensitivities which operate at 
their best under covert and secluded conditions. Especially 
is this true of a pursuit whose incidence is dramatically in excess 
of its scientific apologetics. There is an incurably dramatic, 
nay often theatrical, quality about dowsing spectacle, which was 
witnessed for centuries by humanity long before any serious 
scientific attempt was made to explain and to rationalise it. 
Thus it has happened that in common with comparable human 
pursuits we are only now emerging from an occult atmosphere 
which could too easily lend itself to the viperish opportunism 
of the crank and tho charlatan. Thus it was, too, that the 
Law in Europe was confronted mediaevally with the problem of 
dealing with the diviner in his dangerous role as an exponent 
of witchcraft. You will all recall the woodcuts characteristic of 
dowsing literature, where this worthy is depicted about his 
machinations. An examination, too, of the witchcraft trials 
shows that, despite the vigilance of his familiars he often shared 
the fate of the motley company of which he was a part, and was 
burnt alive, rod and all, for his pains. But sometimes we see him 
time-serving on the side of constituted authority divining witches 
in their turn, but all in the same black and ghostly traffic. That 
even at our worst periods there remained a sufficient leaven of 
honest as well as brave dowsers we cannot doubt, however, for 
without them I do not see how we could have continued our work. 
But in the rigour of the times, the honest suffered with the rogue. 
And we should not too harshly criticise from the narrow cloister 
of our own unmolested day, these necessary blacks and whites. 
The grim and bloody sanctions imposed by the Law of the times 
were in full keeping with the horror and with the havoc wrought 
by the dark traffickers of natural science at the time. The Codes 
of Europe at the time of which we speak were regulated largely 
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on the Canon Law of the ecclesiastical authorities. And then 
as now mother Church stood to suffer much in unity and in 
authority from those more wayward of her sons who perennially 
tired of such authority. Some shadow of the dread penalties 
imposed at the time has lingered up to our own day. Despite 
this, however, we must recognise the truth that an unsuspectingly 
large number of dowsers operate along lines that can only be 
described as purely occult. There remain those who are honestly 
convinced that all dowsing phenomena is of spiritualistic origin, 
and that there exist those for whom this may be true I have not 
the slightest doubt. I am not suggesting for one moment that 
these persons are the conscious familiars of the Devil in the 
mediaeval sense. There are some of our most skilful, most valued 
and most respected members who remain far from convinced 
that dowsing will admit of a scientific explanation. Within 
quite recent memory a most distinguished and able member of 
this Society was able without the slightest incongruity to lecture 
an equally distinguished spiritualist organisation under the title 
“Facts that link Spiritualism with Dowsing.” I may say at 
once, however, that this experienced gentleman had not the 
slightest intention of committing himself to an occult explanation 
of all dowsing. At the other end of the scale, there are yet to be 
found diviners in remote areas who chant, sometimes aloud, in 
the course of their search for water. There are still to be found 
those who state such convictions as: ‘*I could not do it at all 
until my father died.” And mark you all these persons are 
basically honest men. For themselves I am convinced they speak 
the truth. The fact that they achieve an accuracy of result in 
every way comparable with the scientific school of dowser clearly 
underlines their honesty of conviction. These workers doggedly 
resist the efforts of the modern school who strive to contain 
them within formulae and set rules of operation. Yet for no 
reason comprehensible to logic or to science they continue to 
produce results. We can only conclude therefore that their own 
explanation of pure occult performance is utterly correct as 
regards they themselves. It is one of the supreme qualities of 
this society that the most scattered sheep are still embraced in 
one far-reaching fold, and no one school of thought is permitted, 
frantically as it may try, to impose its dicta upon the rest. So 
long as our somewhat Gipsy brethren prove as honest as they 
have ever been, they will always remain most welcome colleagues. 
But we must stress the special dangers of this type of worker. 
The misunderstandings which he will create may*far disbalance 
the blessings which his work can produce. Let him for a moment 
listen to the extreme narrowness of his escape as expressed by the 
Statute Book. As recently in fact as 9 Geo. II. 2.c.5.4. we have : 
“Tf any persons shall pretend to exercise or use any kind of 
witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment or conjuration, or undertake 
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to tell fortunes, OR PRETEND FROM HIS OR HER SKILL 
OR KNOWLEDGE IN ANY OCCULT OR CRAFTY SCIENCE 
TO DISCOVER WHERE OR IN WHAT MANNER ANY GOODS 
OR CHATTELS SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN STOLEN OR 
LOST MAY BE FOUND ... . (Imprisonment one year).’’ 
Nor are somewhat more recent amendments in any way diminished 
in insistence. Listen to 5.Geo.IV.c. 83 & 4: ‘* Whilst no prosecu- 
tion shall for the future be carried on against any person for witch- 
craft, sorcery, enchantment or conjuration, or for charging 
another with such offences, all persons pretending to use the 
same shall be punishable by imprisonment.’ Note the permea- 
tion of Regency scepticism in the Crown’s nice insistance upon 
*“* pretence.” I wonder how many of us, in the light of what 
we have considered, have a clear conscience in Law! At all 
events there seems scant doubt as to our general craftiness. And 
one wonders with what immunities one is or is not clothed when 
the police themselves unashamedly call one in to deploy that 
same craftiness in their assistance! As I speak to you, the 
present position of the Law upon this whole matter is being 
reviewed for reform by a Private Members’ Bill. This review 
in avowedly in emancipation of honest mediums, and is not 
directed specifically to the relief of dowsers. But nevertheless 
it ipso facto thrusts the dowser upon much safer ground before 
the Law than he has hitherto enjoyed. 

We have now concluded our brief survey of the philosophical 
considerations of the problem, and are ready to turn with your 
permission to a contemplation of their visible effects in our work 
as practising diviners. I shall therefore treat in turn of each of 
the great divisions of radiesthetie activity, and examine with 
you some of the special legal perils attendant upon them. First 
of all, let us remind ourselves what those divisions are. Perhaps 
the most widespread of these is historically and memorially 
water finding for agricultural or industrial purposes. Perhaps 
allied to this great group is the worker locating mineral lodes 
and deposits, although since the Cornish tin mines of Elizabethan 
days there has been a falling off in the use of this form of divina- 
tion in England. There next follows surely that relatively new 
but rapidly spreading group devoted to medical diagnosis and 
therapy. With this I am going to bracket agricultural radies- 
thesia for both this and the medical group devote much research 
to matching food needs in their respective spheres. There follows 
the growing use of that specially psychometric dowsing used in 
criminal investigation. And there should next be cited the less 
utilitarian but equally interesting archaeological divining, wherein 
buried masonry of former times is located and brought to light. 
Finally there is that vast and quite unexplored branch of radies- 
thesia concerned with the detection at sea and from the air of 
submerged objects both in peace and in war. In lighter vein, I 
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am sure I need not detain you with the aspirants who have this 
season despatched me their football pool coupons in the hope of 
achieving what is called, I believe, the treble chance! Each of 
these seven divisions are in more or less constant work. They 
each possess their own specialists within the orbit of our Society ; 
men and women who have become well known, sometimes to a 
national or international extent, for their part in their own 
division of radiesthesia. Each division has produced its own 
expert versed by experience with the special difficulties of his 
branch. And by and large each division has produced men who 
have attained results of note, and who thus are almost constantly 
referred to when problems in their particular sphere arise. All 
and each have their special contact with society, and common 
to all there is the consultant and client relationship to be fostered 
and guarded. In each case some sort of survey, either on the 
spot or remote, is necessary by the operator. Sometimes as you 
know, diviners offer their services. And sometimes they are 
summoned to the task by sheer personal repute or by recom- 
mendation. But however they be engaged, like every other 
consultant they act either voluntarily and for nothing, or, less 
commonly, professionally and for a consideration. By whatever 
means they arrive on the scene they are persons having respon- 
sibility to their client in their special skill. And the greater the 
repute of the diviner concerned the greater will be his respon- 
sibility in the event of negligence. But in whatever sphere the 
professional diviner is called upon to carry out his prospecting 
there will invariably and properly be some agreement, usually 
verbal. There may exist, and upon rare occasions there does 
exist, a written contract of service. But this is rare since despite 
the eminence of the few, the mass of us are ordinary workers 
whose record is far from infallible. Beneath what I may call the 
Big Five above us, there is a vast stratum of hit-and-miss humanity 
whose honest struggles for accuracy are only rarely rewarded. 
And so long as this difference in the standards of performance 
exists, divination must continue to be regarded by society with 
caution. This in no way reflects upon the reality of dowsing 
phenomena or the truths that underlie them. But it does render 
it both dangerous and detrimental for dowsers at present ever to 
contract their services in writing, either legally or informally. 
The famous Victorian ‘‘ No results—No money ” provision may 
be rudely impressive, but it is grossly inequitable against the 
dowser, for the poor result of his honest effort may be utterly 
outside his control and may be quite unrelated to the presence 
or absence of whatever deposit or condition he claims to be 
present. As an illustration of what I am trying to convey, I 
would say that it is my personal habit when addressing a non- 
dowsing audience to be very precise as to the dowser’s claims. 
All that I publicly claim for us is that our results are no more 
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frequently wrong than are the results of geological or other 
scientific method. And I am speaking to you as an experienced 
Fellow of the Geological Society in stressing this from intimate 
knowledge. Can we imagine for a moment therefore, a Govern- 
ment or County geo-physicist or geologist declining his salary 
because some surveys have produced no results, or because 
although the locations have been accurate, the deposit is for some 
reason unexploitable ? It remains therefore to advise the diviner 
to accept engagements in the same condition as, say, a private 
detective is engaged, that is, as a skilled seeker after something 
who interprets what he receives to the best of his training and 
instinct. Many private detectives, happily, report the non- 
existence of that which they are sent to discover. And there is 
a far greater chance of safety and of success in this saner, if less 
dramatic, attitude, than there is in those blind, pontifical declara- 
tions with which we normally associate dowsers. If despite the 
the tenuous threads by which our results seem often to hang, 
you decide that you are infallible enough to legally contract 
your services, you will, both client and consultant, allow your 
respective solicitors to adjust the terms to your mutual satis- 
faction. This will create the operation of all those legal doctrines 
that have grown up, such as “* Offer and Acceptance,” “* Considera- 
tion,” “‘ Capacity,’ and so forth which it will be the duty of your 
advisers to respect and to interpret. We have completed our 
short discussion of such general consideration as can apply to 
all branches of radiesthesia, and I intend with your permission 
to occupy the time that is left in touching upon any special legal 
complications that’ seem to beset those branches individually. 
As to our first great division, that by which we are most known, 
there remains hardly any special caution to utter beyond those 
upon which we have already touched. For despite the fact that 
water finding is traditionally our widest employment, it seems 
still the one less fraught with chance of failure. In our more 
agnostic moods we may naughtily suggest that this is because 
there is at various depths so much water in these islands, and 
therefore less margin of error. But this will not apply in the 
stone counties even in this damp isle. It does remain neverthe- 
less to discuss certain legislation generally affecting the working 
of water in this country. The extreme localisation of water- 
using industries and the inordinate growth of cities in recent 
years have each caused grave anxiety as to the adequacy of 
underground water resources. Thus, the tendency of recent 
legislation has been towards controlling and indeed restricting 
rigorously the right to extract water even upon one’s own free- 
holding. This may come as a surprise when one considers the 
ancient doctrine endowing freeholders with the rights, with 
certain provisos, of mining or other forms of abstracting upon 
their lands. Water, like the air we breathe, is memorially a 
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common property; we speak specifically of underground water, 
which invariably flows beneath our boundaries from sources far 
removed. It has been simple therefore for the state to develop 
controls over this matter. It does so now under The Water 
Act 1945(a), the effect of which is to permit no abstraction of 
water on one’s land from a depth exceeding fifty feet save by 
a licence issued by the Minister of Health. This Act is interpreted 
and enforced by the Underground Water (Controlled Areas) 
Regulations, 1949, which have operated since June Ist of that 
year. The Act only applies to what are termed Scheduled areas, 
but this, nevertheless, is a very large proportion of the country- 
side. From time to time Orders are made bringing further areas 
under control. Owners wishing to sink boreholes within these 
areas must first issue descriptive notices of their intention twice 
running in local newspapers, and must open the site for reason- 
able inspection by interested persons, normally neighbouring 
owners or water undertakings. Application is thereafter made 
formally to the Minister supported by the newspaper cuttings 
together with a six inch map shewing the site of the proposed 
bore. By this means the state prevents the grave denuding of 
supply from highly populated areas. Incidentally, if you are 
going to bore deeper than fifty feet, you are likewise to maintain 
proper boring logs, as the information obtained from such logs 
as to the strata traversed has to be notified to the Geological 
Survey authorities. Thus it is co-ordinated and mapped for 
the public use. It is possible that the dowser himself may be 
little concerned with all this, but in these days when citizens so 
often try to evade official procedures, it will be as well to ascertain 
that the whole project is going to be above board. In any 
event the position is worth noting since you may be an on-site 
consultant from start to finish of the operations. And you at 
least know now what an owner has to contend with before calling 
you in. There remains one final trouble which it is our duty to 
bring into the light of day. This concerns certain county council 
legislation. You will discover in some parts of England that the 
local authority will upon occasions assist needy landowners with 
money grants to finance some urgent water project. Do not be 
surprised to discover that such authorities often make it a con- 
dition of their grant that the location of the proposed bore or 
well has been positioned only by a county or government geologist. 
Thus however great your reputation for infallibility, and despite 
the fact that you may even be working without a fee, you will 
be definitely set aside in favour quite often of a young man having 
a good degree, a good salary and a necessarily limited experience 
of the good earth. The fact that all this increases the cost to the 
public, and by no means improves the chances of a good bore, 
seems quite beside the point. Many such authorities also carry 
with them a list of approved drilling engineers from whom the 
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owner is given a very limited choice. Needless to say, I am 
treasuring up a pretty list of these authorities acquired with 
some relish in the course of my travels, and I know you will join 
with me in the hope that we may soon be in a position to do 
something to relieve this gross injustice that besets both the 
dowser and the small engineer. Before passing from this matter, 
it may astonish you to know that a borehole, with or without 
steining, is a “ building ” that will probably cost more than £100 
(or £500 if you are a limited company) and you will need a licence 
from the Ministry of Works. You will still need this Licence 
whether you are in a Controlled Water Area or not. I have 
said “‘ you” throughout, but I refer, principally of course, to 
the owner. 

We move now out of the familiar territory of the water diviner 
and devote some remarks to that growing team who confine 
themselves to medical dowsing. Perhaps it is risky to address 
all such workers under one head, as they differ considerably in 
method and approach to their special problems. I think each 
of these workers will be found to be as courageous as they are 
honest, and I believe that they will each readily confess 
that they feel themselves in an extremely exposed position from 
the nature of their special sphere. Even when we consider the 
orthodox doctor we find that by the nature of his work he is 
of all professions the most heavily loaded with professional 
responsibility. Simply put, the humdrum water diviners among 
us stand to lose only our reputation. But in the complex field of 
which we now treat human life itself is involved. I believe of 
course that each medical worker among you has perfected his 
or her own quite adequate safeguards against errors of judgment. 
Moreover many of you I know unhesitatingly have the orthodox 
man if not at your elbow, then at least within ready call. But 
your special peril lies of course in the fact that you are fighting 
all the time to preserve perishable material. This perishable 
material is on foot for dissolution at some time even as it is 
consulting you. And by the tricks of disease that dissolution 
can be so proximate as to take place on your very hands, and 
this for some clinical cause unrelated to your efforts. 

Moreover, since you are by comparison what I may be pardoned 
with all respect for calling a brave new world, you remain essentially 
diverse in your methodology as in your opinions. You are 
without any institutional organisation for regularly spreading 
the education of your ideas, and there is thus no panel of examiners 
the satisfying of whom would afford you public status. Neither 
are the other branches of dowsing, but as I have said, we are here 
considering the protection of the medical worker. Thus if aught 
befall you are without the safeguards of the orthodox man. 
Of course these remarks do not apply to those of you who are 
also doctors. For all his expensive training the orthodox man 
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himself remains far from infallible, poor fellow! But then nor 
does he claim to be. For example, one sometimes meets persons 
who have, accurately enough, been given a few months to live 
and are even in their despair contemplating hastening the process. 
Upon such occasions it is effective to remind such persons that 
no doctor claims to be infallible. It is even more tonic in effect 
to show the “ doomed” person the Law reports. Here it will 
be noted in famous capital trials the extent to which even famous 
medical experts at the peak of their specialities often flatly 
contradict each other upon oath on matters of their craft. So 
it would seem that even the orthodox labour under much uncer- 
tainty. Now, doctors themselves sometimes damage patients 
by some error in judgment or skill, and I put it to you that despite 
the safeguards you have severally erected, you too, as human 
beings, run that same risk. How is such damage to be com- 
pensated, and where would you expect the injured person to 
seek redress ? We have already marked that since the law does 
not recognise you as a profession there can attach no professional 
responsibility to your acts. And yet there are all too many 
paths down which you can be pursued for the consequences of 
an ordinary error of human judgment. The most obvious action 
will be a Civil one alleging a Tort, that is some wrong or injury 
for which compensation is sought. Here, the fact that the patient 
consults you of his or her own free will ordinarily protect you, 
and it may serve as some scant consolation that in comparable 
applications there has been noted a lack of sympathy from the 
Court towards plaintiffs. 

Unhappily, the most obvious form of attack which injured 
opinion or tissue will employ may be the instituting of Criminal 
Proceedings, and already some of us have suffered this shock. 
So long as method and approach have to remain individual 
among you, and so long as from the point of view of the general 
public medical dowsing is not everywhere widely known, there 
will be this danger that prejudice or interest may attempt to 
strike through the Crown. What is to us recognised as a harm- 
less and interesting commonplace pursued by honest men may 
appear something very different to a sceptical legislature listening 
to an incensed informant about transactions which to say the 
least of it may sound mystical and dubious in the extreme. 
Thus we have to watch trouble from such sources for example as 
the Larceny Act of 1861, 24 and 25.c.96, whereunder can arise 
the whole ugly issue of “* obtaining money under false pretences,” 
and although we have now a leading case in our favour there 
may well arise variants which it will not cover. We may one 
day find ourselves hard put to it to establish that there is no 
false pretence, not because there is a false pretence, but because 
juries are proverbially hardheaded, and our honesty of purpose 
may not appear so translucent before an uninitiated court as before 
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our intimate friends, particularly when we face a battery of 
vengeful testimony. Remember too the pitfalls for example 
of the Venereal Diseases Act 1917 (7 & 8) Geo.V.c.21. which 
positively forbids unqualified persons, i.e., persons not doctors 
of medicine, from attempting diagnosis and treatment of such 
conditions. Whether your diagnosis and treatment be right or 
wrong is irrelevant. Do not forget, there is no greater matter 
about which humanity is more furtive, or lies more roundly, 
than this, and the unqualified practitioner can be the unwilling 
bolthole of such persons. I hope I have cited enough material 
to make you aware of the chief dangers that can beset medical 
dowsing, and it will be for you to consider how far you may wish 
to take note of them. Always of course it is possible to find 
some qualified practitioner sufficiently sympathetic to your 
work to conjoin conveniently in your activities, thereby intro- 
ducing into the picture at least some of the safeguards of pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

It remains to offer some remarks with regard to the recent 
increase in the practice of the police calling upon dowsers for 
criminological investigation. Because this is given only occasional 
publicity. it may surprise us to learn how widely spread the practice 
is becoming. There are obvious reasons why the lay press 
should not expound too frequently on such work. as the ends of 
detection are in themselves defeated by disclosing generally the 
methods used or the successes sometimes realised. But it is 
proper in the private compass of this gathering to stress the 
legal complications of such methods. I doubt whether they 
‘an ever be so popular here as they are upon the Continent. 
It was Lord Atkinson who propounded the famous dictum : “* Not 
only must justice be done. Justice must appear to be done.” 
This was an established maxim of British law long before the 
learned judge defined it. Its effect upon criminal process is 
that each and every link in a chain of evidence produced by the 
Crown must be simply and readily comprehensible or interpretable 
to the ordinary citizen who is to comprise the jury. Baldly put. 
there are thus grave objections for example, to walking up a 
man’s garden path divining rod in hand. with half the con- 
stabulary at one’s back. Even the excellence of police dogs, 
which juries accept without question, is by no means foolproof. 
And as to dowsers, consider these little errors we all contrive even 
in siting wells! What will be the consequence of such minutiae 
when it becomes a matter involving the elimination of suspects 
or the tracking of a sequence of incidents ?_ We boast an ancient 
maxim from the Roman Law, that no man can be forejudged of 
life and limb. We can hardly blame Chief Constables therefore 
from being sensitive as to the dangers of misprision and other 
damage actions that could result from the distortions that afflict 
dowsers. Of course much detection need involve no threat at 
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all to the liberty of unsuspecting citizens. I refer to work such 
as the search for missing persons, dead or living. But by and 
large, I think we can rely upon the long experience of the average 
police official to proceed with that care and discretion needful to 
to protect both his Force and his unpredictable human blood- 
hound. 

I am happy to say that the other branches of our work, those 
of archaeological and agricultural dowsing, are as peaceful and 
soothing as one would expect. They are delightfully bereft of 
any special perils under the headings which we have discussed. 
And I come now finally to the close of these long remarks which 
I thank you for bearing so patiently. I fear that you must have 
received the impression that we are generally lucky to be at 
liberty at all! But my purpose has not been to alarm but rather 
to forewarn. And remember please, that however lengthy and 
pontifical this must have sounded, I have the advantage over 
your good selves of knowing quite a few of those adventures 
which some of us have severally suffered. 


GRAVITY : THE BASIC LAW OF NATURE 


By REV. FATHER A. GLAZEWSKI 


Summary of a paper read at the Scientific and Technical Congress 
of Radionics and Radiesthesia on May 17th, 1950, and reprinted 
from Atlantean Research with the permission of the Editor. 


During my early university studies of law, the history of art 
and anthropology, I became interested in the psychology of 
masses, and when in 1926 I transferred my studies to philosophy 
and theology, this interest in mass psychology was widened by 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ—organism linked to- 
gether by Divine grace. The psychology of the praying and 
believing masses had still much to say, and the Communion of 
Saints so closely related to the teaching of St. Paul also entered 
into the subject. I decided then to devote all my studies and 
life to this problem, which I called generally : Supernatural 
Sociology. 

In due course, after long study at different universities on the 
Continent, analysing deeply all these problems, it became clear 
to me that as in theology one of the basic principles states that 
grace never destroys nature but builds upon it (gratia non destruit 
sed supponit naturam), so, in order to understand more fully the 
functioning of this Mystical Body of the believers. it became 
necessary to study the basic laws of Nature: laws which stand 
at the foundation of the human being and of all the material 
world. The spiritual organism of the Body of Christ, according 
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to the theological principle mentioned above, must pre-suppose 
and build upon this natural physical law. I omit here the 
laborious analytical research which led finally to the conclusion 
that—strangely enough—such a law can be only and exclusively 
that which we call “ gravity.” This forced me to undertake 
further studies in physics and mathematics. 

Sir Arthur Eddington has very correctly emphasised (1) that 
at the base of the whole mechanical side of physics stands one 
and only one law, and that this is gravity. In the opinion of 
the present writer, not only the mechanical part of physics, but 
all physical problems, have to be reduced to this capital law. 

At the very beginning of physical studies, we meet with such 
concepts as mass, weight, inertia, motion, force, work, power. 
time, space, elasticity, friction, &c. All these fundamental 
notions in physics, as it is known, are deduced from the law of 
gravity. The truth of this will be apparent to any open mind. 
It indicates how fundamental the fact of gravity must be in 
Nature. Investigating the nature of gravity, the present writer 
was forced to deduce, on theoretical and mathematical grounds 
as well as from actual observation and experiments, that gravity 
must essentially be the effect of the mass in motion. It is called 
in physics momentum, and expressed symbolically by “ mv ” 
(mass times velocity). Such a result was in perfect agreement 
with the equivalence principle of the Relativity Theory, wherein 
gravity and mass in motion are inseparable. A detailed inspection 
of Quantum and Wave-Mechanics showed that electrical 
phenomena too have to be reduced to mass in motion in the sense 
that electric and magnetic fields are the result of momentum. 
Finally, as this expression “‘ mv ”’ enters into all energy equations, 
it appeared that the notions of gravity and energy must be, if not 
identical, then at least closely related to each other. There was 
no doubt : gravity pointed to something of the highest importance. 

Further considerations indicated clearly that if gravity could 
be suspended, all physical laws, including the phenomena of time 
and space, would cease to exist. Imagine, for instance, that we 
could suspend earth’s gravity in a certain area: I mean by that 
the “attractive force” of the earth in this area. Such a phenomenon 
as levitation would then be a perfectly understandable fact and 
not precarious at all. Weight would not exist either. From 
the Relativity Theory we know, for instance, that inertia and 
gravity are identical. ‘‘ The Starting Point of the theory ” says 
Kinstein, “ was the recognition of the unity of gravity and inertia.” 
(2). If so, then it follows that to suspend gravity is to abolish 
inertia. Heavy physical workers would definitely appreciate 
such conditions. The hardship of work would vanish as friction, 
resistance and weight would disappear. What a wonderful world! 
A closer inspection indicates that the cohesive forces between 
material particles such as atoms, molecules, &c.. are also due to 
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gravity fields: in this case connected with their minute masses. 
The cancelling of such “ forces” acting between particles—say. 
for instance, in an ordinary wall—would in the first place disinte- 
grate the wall itself. and next allow any outside body to pass 
through it, without any difficulty. The wall would not present any 
obstacle to such a passage. In fact. the resistance would be far 
less than that of the air to the motions of our bodies in present 
conditions. Now. as gravity is due to a wave—or, to be exact, 
to a wave-form—(we must omit here the proof of this), this 
means that every mass would resonate only to a particular wave- 
form and not to another one. To explain this: every mass vibrates 
with its thermal agitation ; that is, atoms and molecules vibrate 
at a certain rate. Each of these vibrating molecules produces 
a wave. These waves superimpose on one another. resulting in 
a particular form of peculiar shape. As every mass vibrates at 
a different rate, according to its nature, constitution. shape and 
so forth. only a wave-form which will correspond to these con- 
ditions, will disintegrate this mass. Thus. a certain wave-form 
would suspend the cohesive forces of a wall, but would not affect 
greatly any other body existing in the field of this specific wave ; 
these would resonate only to different waveforms. Thus, in 
such a condition passing through walls would not be particularly 
strange ; this in itself seems fantastic. but the reasoning is logical. 
Such reasoning shows that gravity must be something very 
fundamental to the material world : in fact. THK MOST FUNDA- 
MENTAL factor. 

It is perhaps worth while to point out that in order to acquire 
a perfect control over gravity—that is over matter—one must 
have ‘“‘ something’ which in itself is not subject to this law 
but superior to it and therefore not material in the same sense 
as the term ‘“ matter.’’ Otherwise. it would be subject to this 
law. and thus a perfect control would never be possible. We 
can see here that an analysis of gravity and its nature leads us 
to the very boundary which separates the material world from 
the immaterial. It shows the existence of “ something ” which 

far more important than matter. And, incidentally, it refutes 
completely the materialistic principle of the doctrine of Marx. 
It shows the absurdity of this doctrine. But let us leave this 
philosophical discussion. I will add here only that apart from 
the gravity wave which dominates matter, there exists also an 
anti-gravity wave. This can be deduced from the Newtonian 
principle of action and reaction. as well as by mathematical 
means. 

Theoretical Deductions. 

The very nature of gravity was until the present time an 
unknown factor in physical science. Michael Faraday suspected 
that gravity must in some way be connected with—but not due 
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to—electrical forces, and he conducted several experiments in 
this field, but did not succeed in proving such a link. Recently, 
toward the end of December, 1949, A. Einstein published his 
new generalised theory of gravity in a pure mathematical form, 
without a physical interpretation. At the moment it is difficult 
to understand the precise meaning of the formule which are so 
simple in appearance, but so complicated in their possible inter- 
pretation. Einstein himself supposed that it will take 20 years 
to find the correct meaning. 

In May, 1947, Professor P. M. 5. Blackett, of Manchester, 
published in Nature his gravitational theory. By a convenient 
interpretation of a long-known mathematical formula of Schuster. 
Sutherland and H. A. Wilson—(a formula valid for the sun and 
earth and verified in early 1947 for one of the stars called Virginis 
78)—Professor Blackett showed in an extremely interesting 
though simple deduction, that this mathematical expression may 
represent a general law of nature, as this formula holds as well 
for astronomical bodies as for atoms. It was a stroke of genius. 
This cannot be denicd. It is a great pity that he did not follow 
in his further deducations the path he started in the beginning 
of his paper. 

By mathematical analysis as well as by logical theoretical 
considerations and observations, it could be finally established— 
so the present writer believes—that gravity and electricity fields 
are the result of acceleration, which means any change of motion. 
In the Theory of Relativity it would be called: the Principle of 
Equivalence. Such acceleration of a mass, as centripetal or 
centrifugal, &e.. it can be shown, is for bodies freely suspended 
in space, the result of the momentum and of the principle of 
least action. Thus the ultimate reason for gravity and electricity 
should be reduced to the mass in motion. This position of the 
problem, turning it 180° out of phase with that now accepted, 
seems to explain several facts, for which in physics at present 
it is very difficult to find a reasonable cause. It shows also 
what is the nature of electricity. which in this hypothesis can 
be defined in short as a sudden drop of gravitational potential at 
the locus or area (thanks to the motion of the mass). 

It is not possible to produce here mathematical formule nor 
use a technical language, but the reader who is interested in the 
subject may refer to the original paper for some more details 
not given here. 

In order to verify the theory, it was advisable to check the 
results from a different angle and by other branches of physics. 
To the great satisfaction of the present writer exactly the same 
results have been obtained, analysing very carefully the problem 
of Quantum and Wave-Mechanics Theory. It shows perfectly a 
unifying line throughout the material world, linking the physies of 
the atom with macrophysical phenomena to stars and astronomy. 
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The Quantum Theory and quantised states of energy which until 
now were applicable only to micro-physics, now could, and had 
to be, introduced into macro-physics. 

Another very interesting conclusion developed also from this 
inquiry. Firstly, the mechanical wave of sound, in which 
momentum—inertial vibration—plays such an essential part, 
appeared to be a gravitational phenomenon strictly connected 
with the Coulomb Law, that is, with electrostatics and magneto- 
statics. This was an entirely new fact unknown in present 
physics. Secondly. light, which is known to be an clectro- 
magnetic wave of transversal character, appeared to be linked 
with some sort of mechanical, inertial vibrations of sonic nature. 
This was again something quite unexpected, but the mathematics 
and logic, as well as experiments (those of Professor Ehrenhaft. 
lately made with the graphite powder in vacuum tubes) are 
definite about it. (See also 3). 

Let us explain how the mechanical wave of sound can be 
visualised to be connected with electric phenomena. We all 
know that sound (by this word we understand any sound, as 
ultra, infra, &c.) is a compressional longitudinal wave, in which 
thanks to the impulse, the molecules of the medium in which the 
wave is propogated—e.g., air—are compressed in the nodes 
and rarified in the antinodes. It is also known that any gas 
suddenly compressed will develop heat. Tyndall, a well-known 
English physicist, had already shown that in a sonic beam, 
because of the sudden compression, heat will appear in the nodes, 
whereas in the antinodes, because of the sudden rarefaction, the 
temperature of the medium will drop. Nevertheless. the average 
temperature of the medium along several wavelengths will not 
change, as the difference of the temperature between the nodes 
and antinodes will cancel one another (See 4). As we all know 
that heat radiates electromagnetic waves of the range of the 
infra-red wave band, it is easily seen that any sonic wave must 
radiate electromagnetic waves (in a form of pulses!) in nodal 
points where heat develops. Another consideration leads also 
to the same conclusion. It is known in physics, that thanks to 
the so-called attraction-repulsion forces acting between molecules, 
they can never collide mechanically, because the repulsion forces 
are enormous in the very vicinity of the molecular mass. The 
question immediately arises: how then can the energy of a sonic 
beam be transferred from one molecule to another? The only 
conclusion is that it must be conveyed through their fields, which 
are known to be subject to the Coulomb Law and to electric 
nature. It becomes evident that the electric Coulomb forces 
must play an essential part in a sonic wave, as otherwise the 
energy would never be transmitted. Further, if the motion 
of the molecules is periodic, then also there.is a periodic change 
of their electric fields in the nodes and antinodes. Hence an 
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electromagnetic wave must be radiated away, because every 
periodic change of electric field does so. In fact. watertight 
experimental proof was supplied by Sir J. C. Bose in his numerous 
works, in which he shows that any mechanical stimulus is always 
connected with an electric current. (Re sonic vibration see 5). 

Finally, from the above consideration, it follows that because 
of the compression of molecules in the nodal points of a sonic 
wave, a larger electric charge should appear there, for the accumu- 
lation of electric fields of molecules is there comparatively high. 
and therefore the ratio of charge to the volume grows. This can 
be verified experimentally by ionisation tubes such as the Geiger 
Counter. 

Why is it that sound should be also a gravitational phenomenon ? 
We must realise that this question should be referred to the 
gravity fields of the molecules involved in the wave,and not to 
arth’s gravity field. A little consideration shows then, that as 
the energy of the wave is transferred from one molecule to another 
through the fields of the molecules, as stated above, these fields 
being also identical with those of gravity, the gravity must play 
a part in it. It is evident also that as inertia and gravity are 
identical, any inertial vibration is bound also be be a gravitational 
vibration. This coincides also with the statement that gravity 
is due to mass in motion, which is also indispensable in any 
sonic mechanical wave. 

On the problem of light. we must refer the reader to the original 
paper, where it is treated briefly. Restriction of space will not 
permit its inclusion here. 

In conclusion, there are some further interesting points which 
deserve discussion. There is a physical law which tells us that 
there exists a mutual co-dependence of motion of bodies freely 
suspended in space. It is a gravitational and mechanical law. 
For instance, if in our planetary system we could eliminate say, 
Jupiter, then all the other planets would immediately readjust 
their motions accordingly. This law is also an harmonical 
phenomenon. The famous Keplerian laws for the planetary 
motions are based upon this principle. He actually showed in 
his great work, Harmonices Mundi, by pure harmonic analysis, 
that there exists a proportionality between the motions of planets 
and their distance from the sun, and that these proportionalities 
can be represented by musical notes. This means that the 
periodic motions of planets are in such proportions to each other 
as are periodic motions of vibrating molecules when producing 
a respective musical sound. These proportions are essential. 
Later, Kepler constructed tables denoting the motions of the 
planets in musical notes. It was a great surprise and a shock to 
him, when he found that the planets are ‘‘ singing a choral chant ” 
(otherwise called plain chant and in common use by the Church) 
by their proportional motions, as well as playing a beautiful 
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counterpoint. Kepler in those days did not realise that his 
harmonic calculus is only a simplified computation of what we call 
in physics ‘tensors. At that time tensors were unknown ; 
introduced recently into mathematics. they are indispensable 
in problems of gravity. 

This harmonic law of mutual co-dependence of motions of 
bodies freely suspended in space, is to be applied not only to 
planets and stars, but also to molecules and atoms. All their 
motions are mutually perfectly co-related and dependent upon 
one another. There is a perfect pattern in their motions, although 
this is not very apparent under the microscope. Crystals and 
crystallisation laws are one of the results of this basic principle. 
It can now be definitely stated that there exist no random motions 
in the world. The thermal agitation may appear to us as random. 
but in itself it is not random at all. They obey a pattern. This 
mutual co-dependence of motions is due to gravity and _ this 
latter is a harmonic phenomenon. 

H. Kayser, a Swiss-German scientist, in his numerous excellent 
works, showed that every particular crystal has its own musical 
proportions (6). He proves further (7) that all plants grow accord- 
ing to the same harmonic law, and that the respective propor- 
tionalities can be in turn represented in musical terms. Different 
chords can be written under the shape of every plant, whereas 
the flowers represent a melody. Here, as everywhere, Nature 
plays the plain chant. A curious thing is that the plant grows 
above the ground in the proportions of a major scale, whereas 
underground the roots develop by minor scale proportions. 

It is amazing how great a part logarithms play in these 
phenomena. Unfortunately, it has been almost forgotten that 
Napier, inventing logarithms, arrived at this idea through 
kinematics. 

According to Kayser the very shape of the plant is a morpho- 
logical appearance in three dimensions of the respective sound 
pattern. which is due to the mutual interference of thousands 
of waves superimposed on one another, and thus resulting through 
different amplitudes in a wave-form and pattern of a particular 
design. We are coming here to the very roots of genetics. 
Mathematically, this problem is treated by the so-called Fourier 
Theorem. Finally, Kayser’s works lead to the conclusion that 
nature everywhere can be represented by musical relations and 
ratios, due to the harmonic law ruling matter. It is in perfect 
agreement with the theorem of mutual co-dependence of motions 
and the fundamental laws of gravity. Hence Pythagoras, to 
whom probably this was familiar, spoke of the harmony of the 
spheres. The creator. being beauty himself, is reflected in 
Nature. 

May we say then that the whole of the creation in its harmonic 
co-dependence of periodic motions, co-relates itself into a concerto 
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of great choral chant, and sings thus the harmony of the Supreme 
Beauty. I think that in this mutual relationship of the whole 
of the Universe, one can see the first glimpses of the natural 
base on which the supernatural sociology of the Communion of 
Saints builds. These immense spaces of the Universe, material 
and immaterial, reflect the Supreme Logos-Proportion by which 
it was brought into being. 

(1) Sir Arthur Eddington: Space, Time and Gravitation, Cambridge 
University Press, 1935, p. 140. 

(2) A. Einstein: The Meaning of Relativity, Methuen, London, 4th 
Edition, p. 127 (App. II, ‘‘ Generalised Theory of Gravitation,” the author’s 
latest publication). 

(3) M. E. Ludin: Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Sept.- 
Oct., 1922, T. IV, p. 383. 

(4) J. Tyndall: Sound, Longmans, Green. London, 1898, p. 26-27. 

(5) Sir J. C. Bose: Comparative Electrophysiology, Longmans, Green, 
London, 1907, p. 6. 

(6) H. Kayser: Vom Klang der Welt, Occidentverlag, Zurich, 1946, p. 86 
ssq. Compare same author’s Lehrbuch der Harmonik, Occidentverlag, 
Zurich, 1950, p. 65. 

(7) H. Kayser: Harmonia Plantarum, Benno Schwabe, Basel, 1943. 

In order to remove possible misunderstandings on the part of the less 
attentive reader it should be noted that the absolute distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural orders is strictly maintained in the above 
article. They are entirely different, for Grace and Nature cannot be mixed. 
Nevertheless, the supernatural order never destroys the natural order. On 
the contrary, it presupposes the natural order, which means that Divine 
Grace continually uses natural facts to build upon. In our case Supernatural 
Sociology, resulting from Grace, presupposes the natural ability of man and 
his inclination towards social life. This latter fact is implicit in the nature 
of the human being. The harmonic correlation of the motions of the bedies, 
whether astronomic or atomic in size, is one of the material bases from which 
the inclination towards social life emerges. ‘In their turn, these natural 
powers and inclinations resulting from the harmonic law form the natural 
foundation upon which Divine Grace can build its supernatural organism. 
It is hoped that this explanation will remove any misunderstandings.—A.G. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY OF WATER 


Conclusion of an article by Dipl. Ing. Franz Rosenberger in Trees 
reprinted with the permission of the Editor. 


Water rises from the earth cool, and with great inner power 
and high concentration of ions. In order to retain its high 
qualities it needs protection against direct sunshine and other 
pressure effects. In motion it can keep its quality only in in- 
winding, screw form movement, because in this form the pulling 
power preponderates and promotes cooling. When subjected to 
pressure and heat, water loses its inner power in proportion to 
these influences. 

Experiment with the water-tension apparatus proves that 
under the influence of motion-pressure water produces an electric 
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field. This field loses its strength when the temperature of the 
water is raised. This is proof that the electric tension produced 
arises not from the well-known friction electricity, because the 
heated water experiences the same friction in the apparatus. 

It is therefore beyond all doubt that the electric tension produced 
is an inner electric energy split off from the water. 

Now it is well known that electric current tends to decompose 
water, i.e.. that under electrolysis water is separated into its 
component parts. The question therefore arises : 

How can this current, a kind of water energy, be built by 
nature into the water and be the more concentrated the higher 
the quality of the water is? 

It is curious that these technical experiments of Schauberger’s 
harmonize with an ascertainment of the Vienna scholar, Prof. 
Felix Ehrenhaft, about which expert circles still dispute: Prof. 
Ehrenhaft made experiments which led him to a completely new 
conception of the nature of magnetism. Inter alia Prof. Ehrenhaft 
made the statement that magnetism is not something static but 
something fluid. Ions are not only electrically charged but also 
magnetically, and the whole universe is permeated with magnetic 
rays having a screw-like motion. 

It is a generally known fact that in the neighbourhood of an 
electric current a magnetic field exists and will show reaction in 
a magnetic needle. From the experiment with Schauberger’s 
water-tension apparatus*, as indeed with any water jet, we can 
recognize that in the vicinity of the flowing water jet an electric 
field exists whereby an electroscope can be brought to reaction. 
This electric field, as already mentioned, can be considerably 
weakened if the running water is subjected to heat influences. 

An electric current, as is known, cannot be greatly weakened 
by warming the conductor. On the other hand, natural magnets 
are very sensitive to heat and their power can be destroyed by 
heat influences. AJl kinds of heat influences in water reduce 
its magnetic charge and consequently reduce its reactively appear- 
ing electric field. Tension fields round a lead can appear only 
if it is carrying current. 

Water is therefore a carrier material of natural magnetism, 
which in flowing water takes on fluid condition, as it then pro- 
duces a reactive measurable electric field. 

An electric field, however, appears only if the water is conducted 
in a movement form through which it is subject to predominating 
pressure and heat influences; that is to say, when it is placed 


* In the experiment a thin jet of water is forced into an apparatus con- 
nected with an electroscope. When the jet is closely surrounded with 
insulating material such as paraffin wax, the electroscope reveals a much 
higher degree of ionisation than when the jet is unconfined and free to 
dissipate its energy. 
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in a condition of decline in quality. This electric discharge of 
the water is, therefore, the measure of its decline. The decline 
proceeds at the cost of the magnetic tension. 

In addition to a decline in the water there appears as a further 
reaction of the electric discharge a decomposition of the neigh- 
bouring water through electrolytic influences. Decline in the 
quality of the water is, therefore, the reaction of the pressure, 
heat and light promoting movement. If, however, the water is 
conducted in a screw-like, in-winding motion, so that it is under 
predominantly pulling and freshening influences ; that is to say, 
if it is placed in a condition of rising quality, there follows an 
enrichment, an improvement of the water with magnetic tension. 

The improvement or decline of all forms of life, therefore, 
proceeds from enhancement or debasement current in water as 
a consequence of biologically correct or reverse motion rhythm. 
Biological enhancement results from the in-winding screw 
movement, out of which arise reactively magnetic constructive 
currents, which also come into being in screw-form motion. 
Biological decline results from pressure and heat fomenting 
technical movement, out of which arises the reactive electric 
disintegrating current. 

The inner power of water consists of electric and magnetic 
tension, both of which are present in labile condition in the 
water. This labile condition is changed only by the influence of 
movement If the movement is accompanied by a predominant 
pressure or heat effect, steady depreciation of the water sets in, 
and the electric, disintegrating current develops at the cost of 
the magnetic constructive current. 

A further dangerous reaction of this pressure and _heat- 
augmenting movement-influence appears, in all phenomenal 
forms of life concerned, as increasing warmth and consequent 
progressive loosening of tissue. This process represents the 
reverse movement development, the reverse rhythm, with which 
the fatiguing, expanding and disintegrating heat form arises. 
If work is performed on the media earth-water-air with this reverse 
movement rhythm in operation, the steady exhaustion of the 
magnetic tension components, which are biologically valuable 
and creative, prevents all truly natural growth and all economic 
prosperity. 

If, however, the movement influence is of predominant pulling 
effect through screw-form movement of the masses, there ensues 
a cooling, whereby the concentrating, densifying form of heat 
prevails. Augmentation of the magnetic powers sets in and 
biological enhancement accompanies it. 

This conception brings fruitful clarity into our thinking :- 

All our machines, means of transport and agricultural imple- 
ments, with which we move air, water and earth, exercise a steady 
pressure influence upon these media. The result is that we are 
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systematically depreciating in their biological power all forms 
of life consisting of these media. 

Concurrent with this depreciation is a steady increase in tissue 
loosening. The whole civilized world is, therefore, working in 
reverse movement rhythm towards biological decline, in which 
there is no possibility of regeneration. 

If we wish to avoid the catastrophic cffects of our nature- 
hostile technics, there is only one way to do it: 

Move earth, water and air in accordance with natural law. 

Man cannot work very long against Nature, for by doing so 
he merely reduces himself to a helpless object which Nature 
mercilessly removes by death through cancer. 


WHAT CAN THE DOWSER DO? 


Lecture given to the British Society of Dowsers on February 21st, 
1951, 


By COLONEL K. W. MERRYLEES, O.B.E., M.I.MECH.E. 


Introducing the lecturer the Chairman said : 


‘*Tt is hardly necessary for me to introduce our lecturer to-day as he 
must be well known, at any rate by name, to all our members as one of our 
leading exponents of the art of dowsing. 

** Answers to the question which forms the subject of his address—WHAT 
CAN THE DOWSER DO ?—are likely to vary according to individual 
experience and opinion, and if any member of the audience would like to 
give his own views on this question, I hope he or she will tell us what they 
are, in the discussion afterwards.” 


I propose to exclude from this talk any reference to the applica- 
tion of Radio-perception to medical investigations and cures, or 
to agricultural uses in the analysis of soils and their suitability 
for growing various types of crops. These are branches which 
I have not investigated, and although I believe that some part of 
what I am going to say applies to these branches, I do not know 
enough about them to discuss them and talk about them. 

I wish, in fact, that I did know more about these very interest- 
ing and closely related subjects, as, after I had fixed the title of 
this talk with Colonel Bell, I started seriously to assemble my 
notes and very soon came to the conclusion that if I kept strictly 
to the subject of what dowsers have been proved by irrefutable 
test and trial to be competent to do. my talk would be very 
short indeed. 

It would all be much easier for me if we had a fully accepted 
theory of how and why a dowser operates, instead of at least 
two schools of thought on this subject. I refer to the two main 
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divisions of theory. The first, that the dowsing indication is 
the result of a physical field of force or energy, which acts on the 
human being and produces a neuro-muscular reflex action, which, 
suitably transferred, acts on the instrument, twig, pendulum, 
motorscope or other device. The second division, I think I am 
right in saying, while not denying the existence of the physical 
field, is considered by its adherents to use only mental perecp- 
tion, and not register any energy which could be picked up 
instrumentally. 

I shall probably lay myself open to attack by both parties 
if I say that I can see no reason why both could not be right. 

I believe firmly that all matter radiates, and further that each 
type of element, compound, or live body has its own particular 
and different radiation. In due course we shall doubtless be 
able to identify and analyse every form of substance from this 
radiation or field, probably more accurately and easily then we 
do now from its physical properties as we now understand them. 

The adherents of the mental school, on the other hand, have, 
to back their case, all the evidence of surveys carried out at a 
distance beyond all possibility of the use of a radiation, and map 
dowsing and successful searches for lost objects and persons. 

It seems to me quite wrong to insist that the human being 
merely takes the place of a receiving instrument which indicates 
the same physical facts which any suitable mechanical or electrical 
device might record, but whether, eventually, the mechanical 
or electrical instrument will be as sensitive as the human, or 
conversely, whether the human will ever be as consistently accurate 
and reliable as the physical detector, I would not care to forecast. 

In either case the results, by which I mean the eventual answers 
from examination and translation of the indications, should be 
identical, allowing for instrumental or human errors. 

I shall not be digressing far if I say that I think that our present 
knowledge of the real nature of matter, and of what it really 
consists, is on a par with our knowledge of light, of electricity, of 
the atmosphere, and of the universe. We use certain properties 
of all these.and we know how to produce certain effects, but we 
have only the vaguest conception of what these things really are, 
and how they are related as aspects of energy and substance. 

Considering the state of our knowledge of our environment, it 
is not unreasonable to assume that the human being, as a receiver 
sapable of self, or induced, tuning, might connect with the radiation 
or emanation from any substance in a manner not understood 
by orthodox science at present and to a degree beyond any 
instrument so far invented. The three aspects of matter—radia- 
tory. magnetic-reflectory and gravitational—are as little under- 
stood and controlled as is cosmic energy. Possibly the mental. 
rather than the physical, may be the key to open the door to 
these treasures. 
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I seem now to have arrived at a point where I can put forward 
the hypothesis that a dowser, approaching from the physical 
dowsing school outlook, and provided he is sufficiently sensitive 
and selective, can determine any problem connected with the 
location and identification of hidden substances. Similarly, 
since the mind appears to be without limit in space, sensitivity 
and selectivity, it should be possible with properly controlled and 
directed mental powers to solve similar problems, but with the 
further advantage that distance from the object would be 
immaterial. There need, therefore, be no limit whatever to what 
a fully equipped dowser should be able to do in this way, and 
it is time that I came back to earth and practical politics and 
considered what we can do now, rather that what might be done 
theoretically. 

In many books on dowsing you will find that the art was 
supposed to have been brought into England in Elizabethan 
times by German miners searching for tin lodes in Cornwall. 
We do not know if they were successful, nor if they considered 
that they could also find water, but illustrations appear to be 
of the search for water also. In none of these descriptions or 
pictures have we any record of the use of samples, colours, numbers 
or twigs of particular materials for special searches. 

The later generations of what I will call the ‘* countryman 
dowser *’ doubtless had their foibles and idiosyncrasies but used 
the simplest instrument, a wooden “V” twig and no other 
aids, and seem to have limited their search to that for water. 
Unfortunately we are again without statistics of successes and 
failures so that it is impossible to say whether their results werc 
better than the law of probabilities allows, aided by experience 
and commonsense. I am afraid that the same lack applies to 
our own times. It is human to forget failures and mention 
successes, but only a careful recording of the dowsing findings, 
followed by the result or development of the site, will give useful 
results. It is only in exceptional circumstances that we can 
refute the geologists almost invariable comment on the sinking 
of a successful dowser-sited well—‘‘ but anywhere in that area 
would have been equally good,” and, of course, no geologist 
can be induced to try to prove his contention. 

I believe that the weight of evidence is that a sensitive, com- 
petent and experienced dowser has a 90 per cent. chance of 
picking the best line in any area for obtaining water. I allow 
the 10 per cent. error to cover those inexplicable failures which 
will happen even if a well-tried method is repeated with every 
eare, and which, unfortunately, seldom seem to fit the old saying 
that we “learn from failures,” because the expense usually 
precludes the drilling of a number of trial holes all over the site. 
and the reason for the failure, like the water, does not appear. 

Let us now go from the most common dowsers’ objective, 
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water, to the next most common, the search for metals, whether 
it be the half-crown under the carpet, the lost water pipe, a vein 
of gold, or Henry Morgan’s buried millions. 

What makes metals easier to find, if they are so, than non- 
metallic substances I do not know. Nor do I know from personal 
experience whether metallic compounds, such as salts or ores, 
retain their full metallic qualities, but judging from my own 
experience, metallic objects of any reasonable size, not too much 
surrounded by similar materials, can be located, and I think 
the evidence of many other dowsers is conclusive on this point. 

I would like, though, to mention one or two curious results. 
One is that a sample used during a search for a particular metal 
seems to work equally well whatever its composition, provided 
the dowser believes it to be the sample appropriate to the metal 
sought. This result fits either the physical or mental theories 
since the dowser must “‘ tune ”’ himself in either case, but it seems 
to preclude assistance from any emanation from the sample. 

A second point is that I have yet to meet a dowser who has 
not only located buried treasure to his own satisfaction, but has 
dug for it and found it. A great deal has been said or written 
about colours, numbers, samples, &c., and the amount of gold 
alone which has been hidden by burial through the ages must 
be colossal, yet I have yet to hear of a dowser paying super-tax 
on the income from such findings. 

Next, and frequently linked with the search for metals, is 
archaeology. Here we have as the most usual objectives, metals, 
or the sudden change in mass which occurs at the boundaries 
of foundations of stone in an area of earth, or the reverse, man- 
made underground openings, even when partially or wholly 
filled up. 

This type of search I believe to be second only to that for water 
in usefulness since it should be possible to map antiquities so 
that the minimum of digging would be required to investigate 
past history. There is one thing which puzzles me a lot about 
this type of search. While I have, under test conditions, marked 
out rock-cut tombs in Egypt correctly, which I could not have 
known about, and similarly correctly delineated old trenches 
and mine tunnels, yet on a number of occasions I have found 
apparently identical indications, often quite unexpectedly, which 
have on excavation produced no confirmation or explanation of 
the original indication. In spite of this, I shall probably go on 
trying if only to find out where the error lies, and what sort of 
will-o’-the-wisp it is that leads one astray. If it is known that 
something is there, as was the case when I was asked to mark 
out a tomb at Giza, or the old first-war tunnels in the Hulluch 
area of Northern France, I am confident that I, and many others 
could succeed, but at present I mistrust the indications which 
undoubtedly do exist, in a search of a possibly interesting area. 
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Of map dowsing I can say little. I have used it and satisfied 
myself that the results were confirmed on the ground and by 
development of the site, but I would never use map dowsing 
except as a preliminary to a full survey of the site. I consider 
that the information which could be made available in this way 
is not sufficient to be of much use by itself and I prefer to do the 
poser without any preconceived ideas except such facts as I 

‘an get from geology and metecrology. I dislike anything which 
might lead to autosuggestion though I hope that now I can guard 
against this insidious source of error. 

Since map dowsing appears by its nature to come entirely 
under the heading of mental dowsing it is either a strong piece 
of evidence in favour of the “ mental ” school, or perhaps just 
something based on telepathy. In any case, it does seem to 
work in suitable hands and so also does that search, which I 
think comes in the same category, for lost objects, bodies and 
living persons. I have tried this, once or twice fairly successfully, 
but at other times, while getting what appeared to be entirely 
genuine, or often unsuspected, indications, which gave quite a 
reasonable answer, this answer was found to be quite incorrect. 
This is one of the most puzzling problems of dowsing in my 
opinion. The un-anticipated and therefore not auto-suggested 
indication, which leads to a rational result which eventually 
turns out to be quite unrelated to the problem under investiga- 
tion. Fortunately others, like Mr. Clarke, do not seem to be 
troubled in this way and get consistently good results. 

I think the trouble may be the old one of the difficulty of 
drawing the correct deductions from the indications received. 
This I am sure is the biggest source of errors in dowsing and 
comes from inexperience, lack of study or just carelessness. 

Many earnest students of dowsing have evolved complicated 
tables of numbers and colours to aid them in their differentiation 
between objects, or to ascertain concentrations or strengths in 
materials sought. While I do use, I think with advantage, 
samples, even when looking for water, numbers and colours do 
not seem to help and I have always doubted their general useful 
application. No two dowsers ever seem to agree on the same 
numbers or colours for the same element or material, and it 
seems as if these aids are some form of personal improver of 
receptivity, and not an exact basis for distinguishing between 
objects. 

Quite a number of dowsers, working independently, have been 
examining indications which they, only, seem to get but which 
do not seem to be associated with physical facts and so are difficult 
to check. While I would not discourage any investigator, I 
cannot find any of this sufficiently defined to include in a list 
of things a dowser can do. 

We now come to my conclusions. 
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In spite of general scepticism and doubt, amounting often to 
complete disbelief, on the part of geologists and orthodox physicists 
I believe that dowsers (with due allowance for experience and 
qualifications )— 

1. Can locate moving subsoil water and to some extent gauge 
depth and quantity. The recorded evidence of well-known 
dowsers of the past, such as Mullins, is better than anything I 
can produce from my own experience, and the attempted denial 
by the geologists that his successes were more than lucky guesses 
by a quick-witted charlatan are most interesting, and can be 
read in Sir W. Barrett’s book. I have heard the same arguments 
produced more recently by other similar unbelievers. 

2. Dowsers can locate and distinguish between hidden metallic 
objects or natural veins in the earth. This is much more difficult 
to establish because there is much less evidence to support this 
statement, but that it can be done should follow directly from 
the finding of water since the same faculty seems to be used. 

3. Archeological information of the greatest importance 
should result from site surveys by dowsers but I, personally, 
have found unexpected difficulties in this. To quote a simple 
case, I followed the line of a smuggler’s tunnel, known by its 
start and end, but found an apparent extension which, though 
the indications appeared identical, failed to materialize on 
digging. I would still include the delineation on the surface of 
ancient man-made workings, hidden by time and weathering, in 
the list of searches within the power of any competent dowser. 

4. Map dowsing, or surveys of a distant area I believe to be 
quite within the power of some dowsers, but I think by its nature, 
it is likely to be less general in practice and less accurate in result, 
while its mention as a dowsing practice is apt to put the whole 
of dowsing into the realm of witchcraft for a great many people. 

Last of all, the faculty of pursuit of lost persons, usually by 
means of a sample. This seems to have established itself by 
the straightforward evidence of successes as something which 
is practical and reliable, possibly even to a greater extent than 
the general run of dowsing and this may be because it has been 
done usually by one or two who seem to have been highly gifted | 


‘and experienced and who therefore get good results. 


That is a formidable list, and I should make it quite clear 
that all these might not be done by all dowsers, but I do recom- 
mend that all dowsers should overhaul their apparent capability 
and critically examine themselves on every point. If any dowser 
can honestly say that he knows from past successes that he has a 
90 per cent. chance of complete success in any of these items, 
which some have shown that they can achieve, then he or she 
should be prepared to show this ability in a practical, not a 
laboratory, test and help to establish the fact of the dowsing 
phenomena. It is not enough to have had one or two successes 
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among a number of failures and a lot of untested and unproved 
searches. 

I know we must all start from small beginnings, but I think 
that, theoretically, the idea put forward by M. Nicolas, in a letter 
to Colonel Bell on the subject of our summer meeting, and which 
Colonel Bell has showed to me, has good common sense in it. 
The recommendation was for a school of dowsers in which the 
beginner could be taught the best methods, and also, I assume, 
be told some of the snags and pitfalls of the art. I can see many 
difficulties in running such a school since dowsing seems such an 
individual gift, but it would do a lot to start the sensitive beginner 
on the right lines and give him some idea of what he or she might 
achieve with practice and hard work. 


A SUCCESSFUL WELL IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


By SIR GILES SQUIRE, K.B.E., C.1.E.. M.A. 


A new dairy farm, called Asmania Farm, about 18 miles west 
of Bulawayo, was started in 1941. The region is one of scanty 
rainfall with a somewhat precarious water supply, situated in 
what is known as the “ sand veldt.”” The underground water is 
said to lie generally in shallow depressions on a sandstone bed 
about 100 feet below the surface; and the success or failure of 
wells or boreholes depends on whether they hit on one of these 
depressions. 

The farm buildings are situated on a low spur rising about 30 
feet above the level of the plain, and our problem was to locate 
sufficient water to supply the needs of the house and dairy as 
near as possible to the buildings. 

The first step taken was to call on the Government geologists 
for advice and assistance. They were of opinion that water 
ought to be present on either side of the spur, and selected a 
spot on the low ground to the west of the ridge where it was 
flat and open and easier to dig in than on the eastern side. A 
borehole was put down, but no appreciable amount of water was 
found, even though the hole was taken down to 168 feet. All 
the well could produce was less than 50 gallons an hour, and the 
electric pump which we installled pumped it dry morning and 
evening in less than an hour, and supplied barely more than 
enough for the minimum requirements of the house. 

Enquiries were then made for a water diviner. There are quite ¢ 
number working in the country, and nearly all the farmers in 
the neighbourhood have at one time or another made use of their 
services, with varying success. There were also a number of 
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Africans who were said to be able to locate water by various 
devices. A friend strongly recommended a Mr. J. H. Williams, 
the owner of an estate some twenty miles to the south of Bulawayo, 
who over a period of many years had successfully located a number 
of wells by the use of a forked twig, though he had had no par- 
ticular training in either engineering or geology. He had never 
accepted any payment for his work. which he did merely to help 
his friends and the country of his adoption. He gladly accepted 
our invitation to come over to Asmania Farm and help us. After 
a general walk round the farm Mr. Williams first surveyed the 
area of the unsuccessful borehole, where he found no indications 
of water whatever. On the top of the spur itself the indications 
were more hopeful but not so good as on the east side of 
the spur, where there was a small dip in the ground. Here 
there seemed to be quite a number of crossing channels as well 
as surface indications of water such as ant hills and a special 
kind of bush which is supposed locally to grow only where there 
is water underneath. A site was selected and the work of digging 
begun. 

The first 35 feet was through white sandstone, soft at first 
but getting harder as digging proceeded. Gradually the sand- 
stone became redder and of a harder texture, but with slight 
indications of moisture as the depth approached 60 feet. At 75 
feet pieces of quartz embedded in the sandstone appeared and 
enough water to necessitate the use of a pump. Two or three 
feet lower the sandstone excavated was found to be perforated 
with holes, presumably the result of the action of water. The 
amount of water rapidly increased and it appeared to be flowing 
into the well from the sides rather than coming up from the 
bottom. At this stage about 900-1,000 gallons had to be pumped 
out every day before the work of deepening could proceed ; 
and at 81ft. 6in. the work was stopped, with a daily supply of 
anything up to 2,000 gallons, more than enough for the immediate 
needs of the farm. 

That was in July, 1950. The well has been in constant use 
cver since, and even in the hottest and driest season of the year, 
October-November. has yielded its 1,000 gallons daily. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DOWSER 


By HENRI MEIER 


In an article in Radio-Perception for March, 1951, Mr. Clarke 
has recorded that if he touches a non-sensitive with his rod and 
then sends him out over a field, he can tell when the non-sensitive 
crosses underground water without himself going over the ground. 
His rod reacts as if he had been over the water in person. 
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It is not necessary for the dowser to touch the other person. 
During the year 1937 I gave a representative of the illustrated 
review A- Z, who had come to interview me, an article and photo- 
graphs from Soir Illustré about certain dowsing activities of the 
Abbé Bouly (priest of the parish of Hardelot (Nord) and the 
inventor of the word RADIESTHESIE), which took place near 
the castle of Veurne (Belgium) where the great King Albert 
resided during his resistance to the invader in the 1914-18 war. 
The Abbé had told the daughter of the proprietor of the castle 
to go forward. When the young woman came over a subter- 
ranean water vein he got a reaction just as if he himself was 
crossing the vein and at once stated the depth and quantity of 
water. And so the castle was provided with a supply of water 
by the “ Father of Radiesthesia ! ”’ 

When Lieut.-Colonel Moreau was in India, he was driving one 
day in a motor-car searching for underground streams which he 
had previously located on a sketch-map in Paris. He instructed 
his interpreter to tell a Hindu boy to go in a certain direction ; 
when the boy passed over a stream which he had marked on the 
sketch at a depth of 300 metres, the rod Colonel Moreau was 
holding gave the characteristic reaction. 

I have myself been doing the same sort of thing on occasion 
during the last 20 years; any person on foot. in a car or on a 
bicycle or any animal passing over a stream causes a reaction to 
take place in the same way. 

There can be no doubt that our body acts as an aerial receiver. 
We can also project our thoughts—a mentally selected ray on a 
definite target. If I am travelling by night in a train with a 
friend through a countryside well known to him I can tell him 
whenever we pass over a bridge and any stream. however small. 
Fifteen years ago I told Mr. Valentini, of Audunstreet, Esch. 
that I had located two water pipes under the path in front of his 
house. I asked him why there were two. He told me there was 
only one pipe and one meter. But I was not satisfied and having 
located the main under the street, found two small branch pipes. 
parallel and six metres apart, at a depth of 130 centimetres. I 
then said to Mr. Valentini: ““ You must remember that many 
years ago you had two water meters in your cellar,” to which, after 
a moment’s reflection, he said “* You are right, twenty years ago 
I had a lemonade factory, and the end of the pipe was enclosed in 
the wall and the pipe itself was left under the pavement.” 

Mr. Guy Underwood is mistaken when he writes in his article 
on page 285 of B.S.D.J., TX, 71, that it is difficult to locate and 
trace underground water pipes, and to pick out a pot containing 
water in a row of covered pots. The element hydrogen causes 
the reaction of the rod for water. Over a bag of sugar I find first 
the reaction for water (dip of the rod or seven negative rotations of 
the pendulum), and then the reaction for carbon (the rod inclining 
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forward at an oblique angle to the earth or ten positive rotations 
of the pendulum). I suggest that Mr. Underwood could by 
concentration rid himself of these inhibitions, for instance that 
water does not by itself affect the dowser, nor surface rivers and 
streams. I do not find any difference between underground 
and open water but I select mentally only water which is fit to 
drink, excluding water pipes, sewers and such like. If I have 
the intention of searching for open water by day or by night I 
am able to locate it. We dowsers should have no secrets. I am 
certain that anything on which the dowser concentrates produces 
an influence on his nerves and muscles. It is a question of extra- 
sensory perception guided by reflexes. Our science is a physical 
and a psychical one. 


MAP DOWSING OR TELEPATHY ? 


By H. B. 


It is only recently that I have become a Member of the Society 
and up to the time of my election I had no idea of the use of 
rod or pendulum. Some forty years ago—in Australia—I was 
able to find water in a practically waterless district and so saved 
my life and the life of my partner. That experience, maybe, 
will make another story, but it convinced me of the possibilities 
of dowsing for water. 

Previous to the late War and up to 1940 I was in practice as 
a ‘* Psychic Adviser ” or “ Clairvoyant,” and one of my clients, 
a lady in London, had written to me to the effect that her “ sister 
in Portsmouth had received a letter from the War Office saying 
that her son had been killed in action in France. Could I advise 
her sister in any way?” 

I had, a year or two before, proved to my complete satisfaction 
that Telepathy over a distance of some two hundred miles was 
a fact, and now I was to live up to my reputation as a “* Psychic 
Adviser.” 

Of Map Dowsing I knew nothing—I had never heard of the 
term! Nevertheless, I retired to my small study, spread a 
Daily Telegraph war map on the table and with pencil in hand 
poised it over the then British section of the battle area, at the 
same time concentrating all my will power, thoughts, psyche 
or call it what one may, hoping that I would get some kind of 
message or reaction. 

After a few minutes’ concentration, to my amazement, my 
hand seemed to be drawn towards an area near the Franco- 
Belgian frontier and quite automatically the pencil described a 
small circle at that point on the map. At the same time a 
‘““ message *’ impressed itself in my mind—“ He is NOT dead ; 
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he lives. He is suffering. He is here” (the point described). 

These reactions, I felt, gave me a true indication and I imme- 
diately wrote to the sister in Portsmouth telling her of my findings. 
I received an acknowledgment thanking me for the comforting 
message of hope. 

Some weeks thereafter I received a letter from my client in 
London thanking me for my interest and help, and to my great 
delight saying that her sister in Portsmouth had since heard 
from the Red Cross people, and the War Office, to the effect that 
her son was wounded and a prisoner of war in a Belgian hospital, 
having been wounded and taken prisoner within the area I had 
described! The latter information was confirmed by the son. 

Unfortunately, I destroyed the relative correspondence, other- 
wise full names and addresses could have been verified. 

Whether the above experience is “ Map Dowsing,” “ Tele- 
pathy,” “* Clairvoyance ”’ or just coincidence I am not prepared 
to say. I just don’t know! 


A SUCCESSFUL LARGE-SCALE WATER 
SURVEY NEAR LEOMINSTER 


By J. CECIL MABY B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Procedure 

I was, in this case, given a free hand to cover as much ground 
as I liked. within the given parishes, without stint of time or 
money. I am very grateful to the Leominster and Wigmore 
Rural District Council for this opportunity to see whether one 
could by dowsing find a really good supply of water in hilly 
country where there are no alluvial gravel or sand beds. On 
past occasions the same opportunity was afforded me in areas 
north-west of Warwick and south-east of Didcot with similar 
happy results. 

What I did was to make repetitive traversals by car and on 
foot of the entire region from west to east, so as to cross a sucession 
of main fissure streams or rectilinear veins of underground water. 
using both rod and instruments as usual. Only the really out- 
standing lines of reaction were considered. and these were then 
entered on a large-scale map-—their spacings being found to be 
very constant on the successive west to east traversals as one 
moved from north to south on available roadways. The relative 
data were then tabulated and compared with topographical and 
geological data. 

When the resultant prospection was complete and I was satisfied 
regarding depths (all at one O.D. level) and alignments and _ rela- 
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tive potential yields of the set of parallel veins, I selected two or 
three of the strongest and marked precise spots for trial bore- 
holes. These were at the lowest possible levels, between the 
hills (to save the cost of very deep bores), and were also 
conveniently central within each subdivision of the whole 
region which it was desired to serve with a main water 
supply. We finally decided to make the first trial at Lower 
Easton Farm (about O.D. 450) near Laysters Pole (about five 
miles N.E. of Leominster), with the result shown in the letter 
from the Clerk of the Council printed below. 

I hope the Council does not therefore regret having spent 
rather more than usual on survey fees in the first place. The 
total cost of surveying in this manner and of putting down a 
small bore-hole to only 200ft., instead of the 600ft. which would 
have been necessary had the vein not been traced down to the 
lowest ground within the limits of the survey area, has been 
very modest indeed. Several miles of costly pipe-line have also 
been saved by this discovery of a local and central water supply. 

The letter from the Clerk of the Council, referred to above, 
is dated February 21st, 1951, and runs as follows :— 

‘** Dear Mr. Maby, 

The Water Committee of the Council had before them the 
results of test pumping of the bore put down at Mr. Jordan’s 
farm, Lower Easton, Middleton-on-the-Hill, which turned out 
at 6,000 gallons per hour after a period of continuous pumping 
for 14 days. 

“The Committee desire to express their appreciation of your 
services in locating this very satisfactory source and to thank 
you for painstaking and thorough surveys which you have made 
in the Rural District. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. H. Hituman, 


Clerk of the Council.” 
Commeni 


Actually I predicted “‘ 5,000 to 7,000 g.p.h. of good pure water, 
only moderately hard, within a maximum depth of 180-200 feet.” 
at Lower Easton, which was proved to be substantially correct, 
though the Geological Survey Office seemed sure that not more 
than a few hundred to a thousand g.p.h. could be hoped for from 
any bore in this region. My electrical and dowsing measurements 
of the average dip of the strata were likewise confirmed geo- 
logically in due course. No comparable yield in Herefordshire 
is known to me, and the roar of the water pouring into, and past, 
the bore-hole was a very remarkable and welcome sound to hear. 

A smaller upper flow (probably that which creates a good surface 
spring on the chosen line at about 30-40ft. lower below Easton 
Farm) was anticipated at 36-39ft. depth, and a larger one below 
it at either 129-135ft. or else (more likely) 186-204ft. depth. In 
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fact, however, the contractors reported a first moderate flow at 
21-34ft. and a second stronger one at 94-119ft.—both in rock 
marl following soft marl and sandstone beds. So that both 
depths were over-estimated in this case, for some curious reason, 
by 46-48 per cent. and nothing further happened at 186-200ft., 
despite seemingly definite depthing bands, which were fully 
checked several times at three points locally. This almost exact 
halving of the true depths must have some objective physical 
reason in this case. but it is very disappointing and quite abnormal! 
to my general experience in the district. 

Strong surface springs also exist on the same line at a short 
distance either side of the bore-hole (approx. S.E. and N.W.), at 
about 50ft. higher and 50ft. lower ground levels, respectively— 
the latter being, in fact, intercepted by the boring and mainly 
responsible for the roar referred to above. But the larger flow 
was at the lower level, some 94-119ft. deep, though there was 
a twinned flow band effect, so that veins were anticipated at 
two different levels in this, as in some other, cases. And it has 
been my experience that both surface and deeper-seated veins 
tend thus to be vertically superimposed. 

I feel that the results here and at two other large-scale sites 
nevertheless vindicate dowsing science in general, when it is 
cautiously and critically practised, and the new technical routine, 
based on research work for the B.S.D. which I have lately 
advocated.* Such a survey is, moreover, extremely interesting 
and satisfying to the scientifically minded dowser, whilst it is 
likely to prove more influential in the public eye and in affecting 
the views of antagonistic geologists and engineers than the 
ordinary small-scale operation. 

This result of 6,000 g.p.h. should be compared with some of 
the other typical yields from the Red Marl and Sandstone given 
in my tabulation on page 192 of B.S.D.J., VIII, 63 (March, 
1949), most of the better veins in Herefordshire averaging about 
600 g.p.h., or about one-tenth the yield of this specially selected 
one. And the same remarks would probably apply elsewhere 
if one were given enough ground, time and a free hand. At 
Snowshill Hill House, Glos. (J. Bourne, Esq.), for instance, I was 
able to obtain over 1,000 g.p.h. in place of the usual 200 to 300 
for the Cotswold Hills, again despite the doubts and criticisms of 
local and geological authorities. This supply, like many others, 
has never failed even in the recent severe droughts and general 
water shortages, thus saving a large agricultural estate and a 
valuable dairy herd—local surface springs thereabouts having 
fallen very low indeed, or else dried up entirely in recent years, 
while agricultural needs increased. 


* Vide B.S.D. Journal, UX, 71, March, 1951: Radiographic Prospection 
for Underground Water, also The Physics of the Divining Rod, G. Bell & 
Sons, 1939. 





A REMARKABLE LOCATION 


The following letter regarding a bore for water at Swerford, 
North Oxfordshire, speaks for itself :- 
20 NEw END Square. 
HampsTrab. Lonpbon, N.W.3. 


May 20th. 1951. 
Dear Mr. Masy. 

This is just to confirm the fact that a strong spring of water 
was duly struck near the bottom of the Upper Lias (blue) clay 
at a depth of between 90-100ft. last winter. just before the first 
hard ironstone bed. which I understand should belong to the 
Middle Lias, and which you say usually yields small supplies of 
suitable water in our district. 

Although I had already sunk two more or less fruitless bores 
to the bottom of the blue clay, one about 30 yards and the other 
about 40 yards distant (on either side) from the new bore, at the 
same ground level and in similar strata ; and although there were 
also three dry wells in the clay, of moderate depth, within our 
garden of about half an acre extent and some 150 vards width 
along the side of the valley at Swerford; you were still of the 
opinion that a boring to 90-100ft. to the end of the blue clay 
should hit a good vein of running water, either on or in the iron- 
stone bed. The latter you also correctly predicted at approxi- 
mately that level. on dowsing and geological grounds, but we did 
not. eventually, have to penetrate it to get the water. 

You carefully aligned the supposed underground vein across 
our property. running slightly obliquely to the steep hill slope, 
which falls some 40ft. to the Swerbrook below us; though no 
water was expected, nor found, at that level—only a little surface 
water near ground level, which we duly lined off. And you 
said the vein appeared to be only about 2ft. wide at a depth 
(your final estimate after the boring had commenced) of some 
95-105ft.. that should vield not less than 300 gallons per hour of 
reasonably pure water in dry weather. But I understand that 
you subsequently (after heavy rain, November, 1950) got a value 
of 600 g.p.h., and that the yield value has now increased (end of 
the winter) still further to nearer 1,000 g.p.h. 

In actual fact, the bore struck the ironstone at about 103ft., 
and a strong flow was subsequently found to have entered from 
near the base of the blue clay (?) at 93ft. depth. This was pumped, 
after lining the bore with perforated tubes, at a steady rate of 
about 900 gallons per hour recently ; and the water appears 
to be pure, non-saline, not unduly hard, and only slightly cloudy 
(owing to fine clay in suspension) when thoroughly pumped for a 
time. 
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You were, therefore, substantially correct both as to depth 
and there being a good supply of suitable water at that point, 
despite the previous failures (five in all) in sosmallanarea. Your 
doubts about the correctness of an experienced geologist’s estimates 
of the local stone and clay beds (locally faulted on each side of 
the valley) also seem to have been fully justified. These in- 
ferences you drew from electrical and geophysical measurements, 
though they contradicted general geological data for the district. 
The Middle Lias beds were, in fact, at approximately the depth 
(around 100ft.) both the geologist and you had supposed, but 
there was some 50ft. more blue clay than the geological section 
indicated, and the local dip of the strata was probably not as 
there shown, either. 

As this was evidently a test case for accurate dowsing, as com- 
pared with the previous random shots and efforts of local 
diviners, I am sure that you are as delighted as I am at this 
result. For you were in the awkward position of having to try 
to achieve what, on the face of it. looked to be impossible, whereas 
I was in a grave dilemma over a water supply, after having wasted 
a lot of time and money in the past without results. 

What most impressed my layman’s mind was the pin-point 
accuracy of your results—the more striking because the bore 
originally missed the vein (I suppose) by inches, and water only 
broke after it had stood awhile. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) MARTIN Moore. 


THE FUTILITY OF TESTS 


From time to time one hears of experiments which have been 
carried out to test the value or perhaps the genuineness of dowsing 
or water divining, and such tests nearly always—from the 
dowsers’ point of view—end in failure. This is most unfortunate, 
for many people who know nothing of the technique of dowsing 
are unduly impressed by the results of experiments, especially 
when carried out by scientists, geologists or water engineers. 

It is as well therefore for the reputation of dowsing in general 
that the details of all tests should be examined as far as possible 
and any weak points in the conduct of the tests exposed. 

Two cases have recently occurred in the U.S.A., one an experi- 
ment carried out by Professor J. B. Rhine, described in The 
Journal of Parapsychology, December, 1950, under the title of 
‘“* Some Exploratory Tests in Dowsing,” and the other conducted 
under the auspices of the American Society of Psychical Research 
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and described in their Journal for January, 1951, as “‘ A Field 
Experiment in Water Divining.” 

In both cases the experimentors started off under the erroneous 
impression that dowsing in the field is entirely a parapsychical 
phenomenon and apparently regarded the observations of Sir 
William Barrett carried out over 50 years ago as fundamental to 
all future hypotheses. 

Sir William Barrett appears to have known nothing of the 
delicate technique of dowsing nor of the many reasons why field 
dowsing should be regarded primarily as a physical or objective 
phenomenon, and the well-known book in which his observations 
are recorded cannot in this respect be regarded as a reliable 
guide. 

The examiners disregarded the vast body of experience which 
has accumulated since his death and the experiments carried out 
during the last 30 years which support the physical view. It is 
indeed strange that Professor Rhine should write that he knows 
of no good evidence for any of the physical theories held by 
some dowsers. 

Dealing first with the tests described in the Journal of Para- 
psychology, Mr. Kenneth Roberts, of Kennebunkport, Maine, 
well known as the author of excellent historical novels, had been 
greatly interested in the marked aptitude as a dowser of a neigh- 
bour of his, by name Henry Gross. Mr. Roberts thought that his 
methods, which included the truly psychical operation of dowsing 
at a distance, would be a suitable subject for investigation by 
Professor Rhine. In due course Professor Rhine arrived at 
Kennebunkport. He apparently took no interest in the practical 
aspect of dowsing but confined his observations to experiments 
in which he noted the number of times the dowser was correct 
in stating whether water was flowing or not flowing in a pipe 
when he walked over it with his divining rod in readiness, the 
water being turned on or off by a tap. Two dowsers took part, 
Henry Gross and a lady described as Mrs. A. V. M., apparently 
a novice. 

Actually there were two pipes, one leading from a spring to 
the house and the other from the same source to the barn. Seventy 
trials were carried out with a procedure in which the on or off 
position was determined separately in each case, and in 60 further 
trials the water was left on or off on five consecutive occasions 
at a time. 

In the first series of 70 tests H.G. did 60 and A.V.M. 10, the 
‘hits ’ being 20 and 1 respectively, making a total of 21 correct 
and 49 incorrect. In the second series of 60 tests H.G. did 50 
and A.V.M. 10, the hits being 30 and 8 respectively, making a 
total of 38 out of 60. The first result was well behind that of 
chance expectation and the second above, and it can be seen 
that both dowsers contributed to each result. In each of the 
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two series there was a falling off in the degree of success, for in 
the first and second halves of the first series there were 13 and 8 
hits respectively whilst in the first and second halves of the 
second series there were 22 and 16 hits respectively. According 
to Professor Rhine this is fairly typical of psi phenomena in 
general, and regarding the experiment as a whole, he considers 
‘* both the marked significance and consistency of the results . 
sufficient to justify further investigation of the problem.” 

At this point it is worth while to note some remarks by Mr. 
Kenneth Roberts in his description of this experiment as recorded 
in his fascinating book Henry Gross and his Dowsing Rod. 

It appears that Professor Rhine arrived at Kennebunkport 
in the afternoon and that the experiments were started about 
11 o'clock the same evening. They were continued next morning, 
which was “ cold and rainy.” 

Water to the house and barn is supplied from a tank at a lower 
level than the house under a pressure of 65lb., provided by an 
electric motor. When the pressure falls to 35lb. the motor comes 
on again. Turning on the tap sets all the water in the supply 
pipe moving forward, when it is turned off the water does not 
cease to move but flows back until it meets the air-pressure 
cushion, then bounces away from the air pressure and advances 
again towards the tap. In other words when the tap is turned 
off the water is in a state of oscillation. The dowsers were 
therefore working over water under unnatural conditions. 

About midmorning Mr. Roberts thought that H.G. might be 
getting tired, and so there was a break in the experiments, during 
which H.G. gave a practical example of his skill; but Professor 
Rhine did not appear to be interested. In the afternoon the 
tests were continued to their conclusion. 

Mr. Roberts writes : ** Throughout these experiments it became 
increasingly evident that I was thinking in terms of water dowsing. 
whereas Professor Rhine was thinking in terms of extra-sensory 
perception and experiments in extra-sensory perception.” 

Regarding this experiment from the point of view of dowsing 
as a physical or objective phenomenon its futility is only too 
obvious. Apart from the artificial condition of the water, no 
dowser could be expected to get correct results in quick succession 
over protracted periods. The gradual falling off in accuracy 
could be largely accounted for by weariness and bordeom. 
Professor Rhine finds it difficult to explain why the results were 
more successful in the second series when the water was left on 
‘and off for five successive trials, than they were in the second, 

/but surely the obvious reason is that the oscillatory movement 
in the pipe which was certain to prevent a_ proper reaction, 


' would have had time to subside. 





Like most people who have not studied the technique of 
dowsing Professor Rhine does not seem to realise that dowsing 
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for water is not a question of “dip or no dip,” or “lift or no 
lift.’ As often as not a dip or lift may represent a reaction band 
where there is no water—one of the many “ parallels’ which 
are thrown out by any elongated conductor in the ground. 
Moreover a pipe by itself may cause a reaction the nature of which 
is changed when filled with water in motion. 

However Professor Rhine was apparently satisfied with the 
results as an experiment in E.S.P., so one can only suppose that 
conditions which are unsuitable for testing a dowser’s efficiency 
as such are incompatible with dowsing regarded as parapsychical 
phenomenon. 

Turning now to the experiment described in the Journal of 
the American Society for Psychical Research for January. 1951— 
the problem the experimentors set themselves was “‘ Can water 
diviners find water under conditions in which the professional] 
geologist is unable to do so?” 

With this object in view a small plot of land near Liberty, 
Maine, was selected and 27 dowsers were chosen by advertising 
in four Maine newspapers on the principle of “ first come first 
served.” On arrival they were interviewed by a “field team ” 
and answers to eight questions in a “‘ Sketch of Dowsing History ” 
and to 27 questions in a “ Sketch of Life History,” were recorded. 
No question in the first Sketch concerned the reliability of the 
dowser as such and all the questions in the other Sketch, which 
included ‘* Were your parents Church-goers ?”’ and ‘*‘ What do 
you most like to listen to on the radio?” were really irrelevant. 

Each dowser was led over the site, first blindfolded and then 
with his eyes uncovered, and an attempt was made to get the 
dowser to specify depth and rate of flow at all the points where 
the rod reacted. The dowser was asked to name his best spot 
when blindfolded and with his eyes uncovered and for these 
two spots a quantitative estimate of flow and depth was insisted 
on. 

Subsequently a professor of geology and a water engincer 
who knew of the presence of a nearby well and were of course aware 
that “water in soft soil must be nearly level’ could properly 
apply that information. ‘The dowsers, thinking and working 
in terms of ‘ veins’ of water (which did not of course exist) could 
hardly make use of the fact of the well even had they known it.” 

Pipes were then driven down to determine the depth, and 
the flow was estimated by pumping at each indicated point, with 
a few exceptions. 

In the case of the dowsers there was no general correspondence 
between the estimates and the actual facts, both depth and rate 
of flow being over estimated. 

The Professor of Geology and the water engineer both estimated 
quite closely the depth of the water table. The engineer did 
well in an over-all estimate of rate of flow but was inexact in 
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estimates at definite points, whilst the geologist’s estimates were 
too low and unrelated to actual point-to-point variations. 

The experimentors say that they draw no conclusions about 
dowsing in general from this experiment, but they undoubtedly 
consider that the experts scored over the diviners. 

The first comment to make is that as an answer to the problem 
to be solved the experiment was not worth the trouble as numerous 
vases are on record where a dowser has located underground 
water in an area where a geologist has failed to do so. 

In any case the test as arranged was not calculated to solve 
the problem. The site selected was a diamond-shaped piece of 
land 52 feet in length on the major axis and 42 feet across, with 
a fall of five feet along the major axis. The geological conditions 
were such that water was certain to be found within a few feet 
of the surface over the whole area—and it was therefore most 
unfavourable for dowsing. 

It is not apparent that any of the 27 dowsers were possessed 
of skill and experience and one, an adolescent girl, could not 
possibly have been. 

The dowsers were not allowed to work freely. They were 
blindfolded and manhandled. Blindfolding upsets the physical 
balance and mental equilibrium and with some dowsers its 
effect might be entirely inhibitory. This sort of interference 
with a dowser’s person would alone be enough to disconcert him. 

The dowsers’ estimates regarding depth were not really 
investigated. The table on page 13 of the report shows only 
one site (about 12 feet) actually plumbed, deeper than eight feet, 
though the deepest prediction was 35-37 feet. 

How did the examiners know that below the shallow general 
water table there were no veins of water between 9 and 37 feet ? 

The experimentors, in this test also, looked upon dowsing 
as a parapsychological phenomenon and were surprised when 
the dowsers very properly expressed their belief in its physical 
nature. 

In so far as an appreciation of dowsing for water is concerned, 
experiments such as these two serve no useful purpose whatever. 
At the best they are only tests of the skill of certain individual 
dowsers carried out under conditions likely to preclude success 
and are no guide to any valuation of dowsing in general. Unfor- 
tunately those who have no knowledge of intricacies of the 
dowsers art are misled by the veneer of scientific method with 
which the experiments are conducted. 

It is much to be hoped that dowsers who submit to tests 
will in future exercise great care in first ascertaining whether 
the experimentors possess sufficient knowledge of the subject 
in all its recent developments to enable them to conduct a test 
in an understanding manner. 
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PART TWO 


RADIESTHESIA 
IN THE TREATMENT OF A HORSE 


A NOTABLE CASE 
By NOEL MACBETH 


Reprinted, with slight changes, from Heal Thyself for March, 1951 
with the permission of the Editor. 


One of the valuable uses of radiesthesia is the assessment of 
the need of a particular article of food or drink or of a particular 
medicinal product. Whether the patient be human or any 
other living organism, the answer is obtained. As a medical 
practitioner who has passed through my hands for the study of 
this new approach to probelms related to his profession and now 
as a skilled radiesthetist operates quickly, has declared: ‘* Not 
more than five minutes are required to learn this important point, 
a fact which is proved by the greater speed in the recovery of 
patients in my practice considered as a whole.” 

As a technologist specialized in this new method for solving 
problems through a measurement of field lengths produced by 
radiations originating from all matter (including the patient and 
his chemical intake of any kind), I have come to view questions of 
pharmacology from a new angle. Some information about this 
may be helpful to practitioners and chemists alike. The process 
by which a remedy’s suitability is known even before it has been 
absorbed is the reading of a scale of effects due to radiation, viz., 
the result measured concerning a wave-field detected over a 
radiesthetist’s Balance or “‘ Rule.” This gives one reading for 
what comes from a normal healthy body, and another if the health 
is deficient. And information is provided which shows which 
minerals are in excess or happen to be deficient. The abnor- 
mality in the detected field represents the abnormality and the 
nature of the ill health. 

The fact worth special remark is that when there are bacteria 
of a specifiable kind in the body there is also definable a corres- 
ponding chemical imbalance. So the relationship between disease 
and the curative agent is such that a practitioner who knows the 
curative values of his various medicines can diagnose a patient 
if he likes, not by the ordinary process of detecting the presence 
of a disease like a disease sample employed in the test, but instead, 
by observing which medicines having a specific healing property 
produce the favourable reaction, restoring the normal of equilib- 
rium on the field-measuring apparatus. The two factors, disease 
and remedy, are related, as we all know. In radiesthesia the 
relationship is shown by the reversibility just mentioned. A 
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test of this kind in the reverse manner is not made by a practitioner 
except for his own spare-time diversion. But the possibility of 
obtaining this interpretation from the finding of remedy suit- 
abilities means that with the help of radiesthesia the mother in 
the home who has no knowledge of medical practice can do a 
great deal for those in her charge temporarily until the doctor 
arrives, giving from her medicine cupboard only such of the 
common remedies in her possession as do definite good, thus 
helping to attenuate the attack of the influenza or whatever 
else may be in her emergency care. 

Treatment by the choice of medicines without preliminary 
diagnosis is, of course, frightfully heterodox, and the idea of it 
will make every well-trained practitioner “ squirm”; yet there 
is no reason why the procedure should be regarded as being taboo. 
provided that radiesthesia is there to show Right from Wrong. 
Such is the procedure appropriate, say, for missionaries and other 
people who live where the professional adviser cannot arrive in 
any short space of time. 

When a practitioner is informed by radiesthesia, the changes 
from drug to drug during the course of a treatment are not 
haphazard ; and instead of there being danger from the procedure 
there is a great advantage. for radiesthesia permits the prac- 
titioner to follow the changes in the illness closely and punctually. 
Thus the axiom that. a good remedy should not be dropped if 
it has been found successful, falls to the ground. When a remedy 
has completed its job and a new drug meets a patient’s need. is 
all shown by radiesthesia. 

Sometimes, even when a patient has been ill for a long time. 
a recovery, due to radiesthetic help and indication, can be almost 
miraculously rapid. In such an event, which will be the exception. 
the root cause may be often a single thing like a disorder in some 
nervous function. A case of this kind, it would seem, came my 
way last summer when my help was asked for by a veterinary 
surgeon who was then in contact with me in a pupillary status. 
A horse in his charge had not responded to orthodox treatment. 
The diagnosis went no further than to pronounce a case of osteitis 
of unknown origin. The veterinary surgeon in question allows 
me to quote from his letter, which reached me several weeks later. 

It read: “I regret delay in answering, but we have had an 
Agricultural Show, at which I was officiating. You will be 
pleased to hear that the horse you examined by blood sample 
has won all the prizes possible for him at this Show, and has been 
passed as sound by six vets., after being lame for over 12 months.” 

I am neither horseman nor veterinary surgeon, so much so 
that before I could undertake the problem which he set me, to 
help him I had to refer to a drawing of the great “ Eclipse ” in 
a dictionary of sport. Employing radiethesia’s indicating-samples 
which are usually used for human diagnosis (these bringing from 
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a blood smear information about equivalents in the animals), 
I first of all found the mineral disorders associated with the 
patient’s unknown disease. There are 44 elements as a total in 
living organisms. Finding by radiesthesia which elements are 
strongly deficient or in excess gives a valuable clue to a choice 
of medicinal remedies at a later stage in the examination. At 
this moment, however, it must not be forgotten that then the 
final choice between Equals (with regard to radiesthetically 
detected suitability) must depend upon the practitioner’s symp- 
tomological knowledge. 

In this case I was confronted with a blood smear, the fact of 
lameness and the ticket ‘“ osteitis’?; and I now knew that 
‘“‘ potassium and hafnium disorders” were prominent. With 
Turenne’s previous work to help me these mineral disorders 
themselves suggested trouble in parts of the body where those 
minerals are prominent: in the nervous system, bone, brain, 
cord, and blood. In view of the general diagnostic ticket 
‘* osteitis” known to me, radiesthesia was here helpful only as a 
confirmation, while suggesting that remedies prominent in those 
parts of the body would deserve a special test for assessment of 
suitability. Regarding this ailing horse, I then obtained radies- 
thetically the following additional information (where the figure 8 
represents normal and a figure of less than 7 indicated what 
should be attended to first of all). The information upon disorders 
was: bone, 6; sciatic nerve, 6.5; parasympathetic dysfunction, 
6.8; kidney, 7.3; toxin tests: scatol, 6.5; urea, 6.3 ; two sorts 
of intestinal parasites, 6.3 and 6.5. 

The equine patient rarely suffers from the same bacterial 
complaints as the human, but since there is a sympathy between 
equine and human bacteria even when there is no identity, useful 
information comes from a use of the bacteria indicators prepared 
for human diagnosis. In this particular case, since there were 
parasites (in view of radiesthetic experience), it was advisable to 
make “‘ parallel” tests regarding the disease conditions, one with 
a coupling of the parasites in the apparatus, the other without 
these parasites associated. 

With 8 indicating absence, and 6 a degree of seriousness, of the 
greater degree, the following results were obtained : 

Coupled with Not coupled with 


the parasites the parasites 
Soft-tissue (inflammation) . . 6 7.4 
Sclerosis of some kind — 7.3 
3 2 7.4 7.8 
Uric acid... 6.5 Nil 
Meningeal affection - 7 Nil 
Typhoid Type “6 7.5 Nil 


A separate kind of examination gave the probability of the 
disorder being in a knee, in hard tissue of the back, in the buttock : 
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uric acid in the last, inflammation at the other points. It appeared 
to be necessary to consider particularly the left side: Left foreleg 
below the knee, left hind leg near the hock. In other words the 
homoeopathic “ left-sided *’ remedies were worth consideration. 

A non-medical and purely radiesthetic conclusion was a 
tubercular form of osteitis combined with faulty elimination 
from the kidneys. 

As every radiesthetist knows, the part played by this art of 
identification in the selection of the medicines to be administered. 
holds a supreme position ; and moreover, poly-pharmacy is not 
to be rejected when radiesthesia can show that each drug combines 
in complete harmony with the others employed, and each drug 
can be assigned a particular duty known by radiesthesia before 
administration. 

The notes I made at the time do not mention which part of 
the whole complaint was to be looked after by each of the remedies, 
but I am certain that after radiesthesia had indicated each suit- 
ability I verified the probability of this suitability shown by 
orthodox reference to the Materia Medica. The remedies indicated 
to the practitioner for his consideration were then as follows : 

Kali iod. 30 for 7 days mid-day. 

Calc. iod. 6x for 3 weeks 3 i.d. 

Apis 3x 10 days 3 i.d. 

Pyrogenium 30, 5 days, evenings. 

Cuprum oxidatum nigrum and Antimonium crudum for the 
parasites, supplied specially by Keene & Ashwell’s. 

There are ways and means whereby the prescriber obtains 
what can be considered as nothing less than inspiration about 
the times of day most suitable for the dose and the number of 
days or tablets required before the remedy in question restores 
the desired equilibrium. This has been described as_ being 
based on inspiration, yet it is a fact that there is a radiesthetic 
way of automatically selecting the time of day, because with 
radiesthesia there is a method of test showing that each particular 
drug acts best on each level of the body according to the height 
of the sun in the sky, which means the time of day. It would 
take too long to give the explanation in this paper. 

It can quite easily be suggested by a critic that the above 
success in the treatment of this horse was a “‘ fluke,” but some 
people, at any rate, will agree that the chances of anyone like 
myself being successful with this horse if radiesthesia had not 
helped, were one in a million. Personally I am quite willing to 
place all the credit with the method and not with the man who 
employed it. It cannot be believed with any real justification 
that chance has caused also the many other surprising successes 
of hundreds of individuals (doctors and their helpers) faced with 
the solution of problems where medical science used alone has 
definitely failed. Radiesthesia is to-day a most worthy addi- 
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tional aid to diagnosis and prescription. The more recent observa- 
tions may provide good evidence that radiesthesia’s informative 
influences are composed of specific vibrations and wave forms, 
but the more fundamental fact to be observed is a physiological 
one: that a diviner interpreting the range and quality of an 
object’s ‘field of influence’ ‘‘ senses’ just like a dog which, 
without any teaching from its Mammy, decides to eat laxative 
twitch grass when it needs it. I conclude by hoping in the 
interests of universal health that more people will overcome 
their natural objections to novelty and take up radiesthesia as 
a means of definition through the interpretation of related 
radiations. 

The would-be radiesthetist may require a couple of years of 
training over short periods at week-ends before he can consider 
himself proficient enough to be shielded against effects of auto- 
suggestion. It may be pointed out that a period as long as this 
is, of course, necessary for the young doctor to settle down in 
such a way as not to be led astray by symptoms about which 
he had learnt during medical training. 

As an introduction to the sensations of a radiesthetist, let the 
reader, whether a private person wishing to look after the members 
of his home better, or whether a practitioner of any kind, arrange 
to read a descriptive pamphlet on how to use a pendulum in 
initial experiments, dealing with simple things like a pocket 
compass laid on a bare table with pieces of metal, plant or 
animal substance laid on the glass. (The presence of the compass 
there makes initial experiment easier.) 

Even before doing this let him try what he finds when he uses 
a reel of black cotton in the following manner: unwind a few 
inches of the thread, knotch it and pass it through the hole ; 
hold this thread between the thumb and finger of a down-sloping 
hand. Let out this thread to a length which experience shows 
gives the strongest reaction. Now give this reel (which is an 
elementary pendulum), a gentle to and fro swing over various 
parts of the other hand placed upon a table: upturned or down- 
turned open hand—over the centre of the palm, over the pad 
at the base of the thumb, over the finger-tips, over the veins of 
the wrist. The normally sensitive person will not find this 
pendulum continuing to move gently to and fro over all those 
different parts of his other hand; instead, a rotation of the bob 
will sometimes set in, contrary to any expectation. (Just when 
is not here specified, intentionally). If the bob-motion assumes 
new direction in space somewhere, say an inch or so above the 
hand, the logical conclusion is that the alterations in motion have 
been brought about by the reception of particular forms of human 
radiation, each proper to a particular part of the hand. The 
results obtained are a manifestation of detection of the kind 
called radiesthesia. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Madras Mail of December 22nd reports that two water 
diviners, a merchant and a lawyer, have helped to sink about 
200 wells so far in the Bellary district where hitherto engineers 
have been baffled owing to the rocky nature of the soil. 

* * * * 

According to the Sunday Tribune, Durban, of January 7th. 
a Mr. H. Schoeman, who was once a geologist, has already located 
by dowsing 19 streams of pure water in a district where water 
is normally brackish. 

* . * * 

A note in the Evening Sentinel of January 30th mentions a 
lecture given by Mr. W. G. Lines (B.S.D.) to Stoke-on-Trent 
Rotarians on the previous day. 

* * * * 

An article in the Sunday Chronicle of February 4th is about 
Mr. Maurice Wilson, manager of the gasworks at Carlow, who has 
a reputation for tracing lost people and articles with the help 
of a rod of copper, hazel or whalebone. He recently found a 
diamond engagement ring lost by Mrs. Gilligan on a golf course 
somewhere between the first tee and the eighteenth hole. 

* * * * 

A short article in the Bristol Evening Post of February 6th 
states that a divining rod is the latest essential kit for cavers of 
Mendips from Wells and Bristol, since they watched a demon- 
stration six months ago. The Secretary of the Wells Archaeo- 
logical Society told the reporter “‘ We have found that seven out of 
ten people can get a reaction. Ps 

* * * 

Several papers, notably the Western Morning News of February 
15th, contained an article about Miss Catherine Bent, a Feock 
woman, described (inaccurately) as the only water diviner in 
the country who works without an aid of some kind. Over a 
spot where water runs below the surface her face becomes con- 
torted and her whole body suffers convulsions that at times 
throw her off her feet. She can also locate water on a map of 
the site by going over it with a pin until her fingers react at the 
appropriate spot. She gave a demonstration at Polgreen Farm, 
St. Newlyn East at the request of the owner, Mr. George Miners. 
and checked a location already made by another diviner. 

* * * * 

According to reports of a meeting of the Broadwoodwidger 
Rural Council at Launceston on February 20th, which appeared 
.in several western papers, notably the Cornish Post of February 
24th, it was agreed that a water diviner should be engaged in 
connection with a deep borehole scheme, and that at the same 
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time a geologist from the University College of South-West 

Exeter should be consulted. The Chairman of the Council, Mr. 

A. S. Gubbin, is himself a diviner and located water on Council 

housing sites which had been confirmed by another dowser and 

proved by the siting of a well. 
* * * * 

A lecture on water divining was given by Colonel J. R. H. 
Tweed (B.S.D.) to the Torquay Natural History Society on 
February 20th—as mentioned in the Torbay Herald of the 22nd. 

* * * * 

According to the Norhtern Dispatch (Darlington) of March 6th 
a water diviner was engaged by the Northallerton Cricket Club 
to find water on the club ground. 

* * * * 

The Eastern Daily Press of March 6th contains an account of 
a demonstration given by Mr. Robert William Bloom, aged 69, 
of Lower Street, Southrepps, to a reporter and photographer. 
Using a handkerchief as a sample Mr. Bloom traced a man to 
his hiding place inside a barn. He is of the opinion that there 
is a ship buried inside the ancient mound at Frostenden. 

* * * * 

According to the Daily Record of March 7th a diviner of Alford, 
Mr. John Milne, was called in by relatives to assist in the search 
for Mr. John Lumsden, who disappeared after his car had crashed 
at midnight on Saturday, March 3rd, at Sled Brig, between 
Huntly and Kennethmont. Using a cap as a sample Milne got the 
direction towards the Hill of Corskie, which stands 1,300ft. high 
about two miles east of the spot where the accident occurred. 
Other diviners got the same direction but extensive search of 
the area yielded no result. 

* * * * 

In the Northampton Chronicle and Echo of March 9th there is 
an account of the finding of the body of Arthur Johnson, one 
of three men who had set out in a motor punt to fish in the River 
Ouse on the previous Sunday, March 4th. The police had been 
dragging the river unsuccessfully for three-and-a-half days, but 
the water diviner, Mr. A. J. Clarke, of Tevers Lane, Weston 
Underwood, located the body on the afternoon of March 9th in 
an hour and a half. 

* * * * 

The veteran diviner, Mr. Willie Kemp, was too successful in a 
case reported in the Aberdeen Weekly Journal of March 15th. 
A lady of Aberdeen wanted a gentle trickle of water to flow over 
a rockery in her garden and asked Kemp to locate a suitable 
supply as near the surface as possible. He found water in the 
summer only two feet below the surface but the autumn rains 
turned what was first a trickle into a torrent. 
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Mr. Kemp uses a rod of broom; when it begins to twist he 
feels a sensation in his feet as if they were becoming wet. 


* * * * 


According to the Eastern Daily Press of March 19th, Mr. Robert 
Bloom, of Southrepps (already mentioned), using an elm divining 
rod with a cap as a sample, traced the possible course of Mr. Tom 
Blogg, of Cromer, who left his home on the evening of February 
15th to a spot under the pavilion on Cromer Pier. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


154 Frome Road, 
Trowbridge. 


3rd May, 1951. 
Dear Colonel Bell, 
I hope you will allow me space to comment on recent articles 
published by prominent members of the British Society of Dowsers. 


The reprint of Mr. Maby’s lecture to the Scientific and Technical 
Congress is a most important article, and I am especially interested 
in the paragraphs relating to the effects of motion and flow and 
those relating to depth, yield and quality estimation. 

I agree that the Bishop’s Rule for estimating depth is the most 
accurate, and I find little or no benefit by using a mumetal rod, 
as recommended by the late Major Creyke. I have also had 
very accurate results when depthing in clay, and do not often 
find that it is necessary to add a percentage for clay, as recom- 
mended by some dowsers. Without exception. however, I always 
make allowance when estimating flow, when I have reason to 
think that clay may be encountered. I have also been unable 
to confirm that it is possible to estimate the thickness of the 
aquifer, and have not found in one instance any resemblance 
to the original indications, but I have been able to calculate the 
“strike” of a fissure, by accurately pegging the reaction bands 
on the surface, and by measuring the difference of position in 
drought and flood. 


Yield is. I think, the most interesting and most important 
calculation when it comes to selecting a site for a borehole or 
well, and where a given supply of water is required. Mr. Maby’s 
remarks are most interesting and tally very much with my own, 
and while I would like to thank him for his observations I am 
sorry that he omitted to mention the special care that is required 
in locating the flow bands, and to what a large extent the position 
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of the arms play in locating these bands. Unless great care is 
taken it is impossible to distinguish these bands, and I hope at 
some later date Mr. Maby will be able to explain why orientation 
of the arms is so important. 


I have had no luck in estimating quality, and I would be most 
grateful if any Member could recommend a reliable method. 
I would also be glad if any Member could recommend a reliable 
method of calculating the thickness of the varying strata, or is 
this asking too much? I believe that some dowsers have been 
able to do this, but I always rely upon the geological evidence 
in forming such calculations. 

** Archeology and Dowsing,” by Mr. Underwood, has placed 
on record most unusual findings, and a vast amount of research 
must have been carried out by Mr. Underwood and other dowsers, 
before he could embark on such an original article. To locate 
such small reaction bands as mentioned in this recent article 
requires much skill and experience if a dowser is one like myself. 
I have spent several years in endeavouring to cut out all small 
reactions other than those absolutely necessary. Consequently, 
I am now able to go straight to the centre of a stream band 
without much difficulty, and using a forked whalebone rod. 
To locate the smaller reaction bands as mentioned by Mr. Under- 
wood preferably requires a special rod as recommended. 

I cannot explain why these “ aquastats”’ and “ geostats ”’ 
exist, and I doubt if a satisfactory explanation will ever be 
forthcoming, but for Members who are interested in archeology 
and that branch of dowsing, I think that Mr. Underwood may 
have started something. Where it will lead to it is difficult to 
say, but it makes one wonder if we present-day dowsers are 
really as skilled as we hope we are. If Mr. Underwood’s findings 
are correct the dowsers of long ago were the experts. But, as 
he mentioned that several Members have been successful in 
independent location, proving the existence of these small reaction 
bands, which are produced by elements other than underground 
water, it seems that the problem of the dowser who looks for 
water is made even more difficult, and I think that I will stick 
to water and will let Mr. Underwood and others locate the 
** geostats ” and ‘‘ aquastats.” 

I do think it important that Members be allowed to put on 
record via the pages of this Journal their findings and experiences, 
so that in later years Members will be able to assist in all branches 
of dowsing. It is unfortunate for us that the ancients omitted 
to leave behind such records for us. 


Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE APPLEGATE, JUN., 
A.M.S.E., A,INST.F., F.G.S. 
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REVIEWS 


A RADIESTHETIC APPROACH TO HEALTH & HOMOEOPATHY 
OR HEALTH AND THE PENDULUM 


By V.D. Wethered. British Society of Dowsers, London. 


The need for such a book as the one under review is succinctly 
stated by Mr. Wethered himself when he says ‘‘ It is remarkable that 
up till now there is no full-sized book on radiesthesia published in 
England applying to matters of health, although much valuable 
information has appeared on the subject in medical and lay journals.” 

He is to be congratulated on his present effort to fill this gap for 
‘““A Radiesthetic Approach to Health and Homoeopathy” is well 
written and explains simply and clearly the mysteries of what promises 
to be a new approach to the whole art of healing, both diagnostically 
and therapeutically. 

The chief value of the book lies in the fact that it is a record of 
the personal experience of the writer, both as patient and lay prac- 
titioner, based largely on the methods employed by that doyen of 
medical dowsers—the late Dr. Guyon Richards—to whom the book 
is worthily dedicated, and his successor, Dr. Tomlinson, who writes 
the Introduction. 

It should be of great value to any practising homoeopath as it explains 
clearly and in detail how the pendulum can assist very materially in 
overcoming the ever main difficulty in homoeopathic prescribing by 
the choice of the right remedy, when many are indicated. In the same 
way the right potency can be accurately determined, as also the 
frequency of the dose. 

As Dr. Richards discovered, as well as other workers who have used 
this method, this results in group prescribing—a departure from the 
strict homoeopathic rule of the single remedy. In this connection Eric 
Powell’s The Group Remedy Prescriber, would be an admirable com- 
panion to Mr. Wethered’s book. 

But Mr. Wethered not only deals with medical dowsing but with 
allied work and phenomena. Thus he covers Psychic Dowsing, Earth 
Rays, the work of the late Dr. Martin in the human magnetic field, food 
testing, human polarity and the work of Mr. Eeman, healers—particu- 
larly the work of Mrs. Kingsley Tarpey, and the instrumental develop- 
ment exemplified in particular by the de la Warr discoveries and the 
resultant machines. 

Thus the entire field of medical radiesthesia is very largely covered 
so that an excellent idea of its present extent, as well as the vast field 
still to be discovered, is given. 

Unfortunately Mr. Wethered, like so many others at this time—not 
excepting the Government—confuses health with illness, and indeed 
uses the word health when he means disease. Thus the title of the 
book is somewhat misleading as it is really a radiesthetic approach to 
disease and homoeopathy. The nature of health is most certainly 
not to be found in pathology, but in function. 

This book is to be recommended both to doctors and to the laity 
as it fills a very definite need. A.T.W. 
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L’HOMEOPATHIE RADIESTHESIQUE 
By Dr. J. Doux. Editions de l’Ermite, Paris. 

A decree was made in France in 1945 instituting an Order of Doctors 
(Ordre des Médecins), to which all qualified doctors have to belong. 
This body possesses the absolute power to refuse the right of any 
doctor to practise medicine, and under it no unqualified healers are 
allowed to practise. A charge was even brought recently, so we are 
told, against a healer who contented himself with praying for the sick 
who had come under his care. The author of this book, despite his 
medical diploma, was made to appear before a special court for the 
illegal practice of medicine and was convicted. The reason for this 
was that he had employed a new method which, according to his book, 
has been remarkably successful. This method is based on radies- 
thesia and homoeopathy, and the author explains in these pages its 
raison détre and its potentialities. He has used it in the treatment 
of nearly 10,000 cases over a period of several years. 

This little volume is not concerned with the technique of Dr. Doux’s 
method, but it sets out the general principles on which it is based. 
The general principles and philosophy underlying homoeopathy are 
clearly stated and the basic causes of ill-health are very well treated. 
These are given as primarily toxaemia of one kind or another resulting 
from hereditary taints, wrong kinds of food, unhygienic living, poisons 
(such as alcohol and tobacco), pathological micro-organisms, and 
finally, psychological toxins—to which the expression “ to make bad 
blood ’’ is aptly applied. It is explained how an infection is much 
more likely to attack one person in a toxic condition than another in 
full health. In France (unfortunately, as one thinks) vaccination is 
compulsory. 

Dr. Doux points out certain inevitable disadvantages of adhereing 
to pure homoeopathy. In his consultations he uses irridiagnosis, an 
examination on homoeopathic lines and a radiesthetic investigation. 
It is not necessary to enlarge here on the value of radiesthesia for 
making a diagnosis and finding the remedy, or remedies. 

With regard to cancer Dr. Doux postulates that first there must be 
a toxic condition favourable to its development, and also acute cellular 
degeneration. But a tumour will only develop if the patient is subjected 
to bad earth radiations. It is stated, incidentally, that Dr. Dannerf, 
of Dortmund, has actually tried to photograph these harmful 
** currents,” or radiations. 

Judging by the testimonials at the end of the book, Dr. Doux has 
been highly successful in his practice, many of his best cases having 
previously failed to find relief by orthodox means. If he has been 
forbidden to practise as a result of his success, as he evidently thinks, 
this is something to be deplored. The general arguments put forward 
in the book refute in a simple, if convincing, manner the materialistic 
conception of much that is associated with orthodox medicine today. 

V.D.W. 
REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE RADIESTHESIE 
No. 23 
This number is entirely devoted to Ondes et Ambiances Nocives, in 


other words “‘ Harmful Rays.” It starts with a notice of a prize of 
100,000 French francs, offered by Dr. Francois Peyré, of Bagnoles-de- 
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Orne, to the inventor of a recording instrument capable of the 
* identification of an important radiation and its intensity,” that is 
to say of cosmotelluric radiations and harmful rays in general. The 
apparatus, accompanied by all necessary explanations, must reach the 
administration secretary of La Revue, Mile. Paule-Marie Boirac, before 
midnight of December 31st, 1951, at her address in France. 

The discussion is divided into five parts. 

The First Part, ‘‘ Nature of the Harmful Rays,” consists of a brief 
description of the electromagnetic spectrum and the effects of waves of 
certain lengths on the human body; the influence of radiations, 
including sonic waves, on the senses; the possible extension of the 
scale of vibrations to infinitely short waves at one end and extremely 
long ones at the other. In conclusion it is stated that the heat of the 
human body produces radiations in the infra red and that the nervous 
system emits electromagnetic vibrations of about 10 cycles. 

The Second Part deals with the origins of Harmful Rays, such as 
subterranean water. Two actual cases are quoted and an explanation 
based on cosmic radiation is given which has been confirmed by the 
Geiger - Muller counter. Natural radioactivity of water is given as 
another cause. 

A second possible cause, cosmotelluriec radiation, is described by 
Dr. Peyré. This discovery was recorded by him in two International 
Congresses at Paris in 1937, that of the Scientific Press on October 8th 
and of Radiobiology on October 15th. According to him these radia- 
tions take the form of a network of lines parallel and at right angles 
to the magnetic meridian, like parallels of latitude and longitude. 
These rays have not apparently been identified instrumentally and 
they are not necessarily harmful. The subject has been dealt with 
by Dr. Peyré in his work Radiations Cosmotelluriques, published in 
1947. 

Other possible causes mentioned are magnetic waves, astral con- 
junctions, the harmful influences of human beings such as enchant- 
ments, the effects of jewels, precious stones, statuettes, geometrical 
figures, the desiccating effect produced by certain natural objects, 
colours, the malignant influence of drains, cemeteries and so on. 

The Third Part is devoted to the Detection of Harmful Rays and a 
number of appliances are mentioned such as the electrical device 
designed by M. Emmanuel Wexler, and the usual radiesthetic methods. 


The Fourth Part. contributed by Professor M. G. Nicolas, deals 
with measures of protection, amongst those mentioned being the 
removal of the bed from the area of radiation and the use of absorbent 
material, and in this connection the work of M. Cody, of Rennes, is 
referred to (see B.S.D.J., TV, 27). Other devices which have been 
used are solenoids of various forms, the Faraday cage, a wire stretched 
along the axis of a bed with short pieces attached at intervals forming 
a series of pointed ends, arrangements of coloured paper, the tellurex 
of the engineer Gasenko, the aspironde of Abbé Mermet, Turenne’s 
satalyzers and the apparatus of Dr. Regnault and of Professor Larvaron. 
Professor Nicolas states that in his experience 80° of the cases are due 
to the effects of underground water and he outlines a project for the 
formation of a Commission to study the occurrence of cancer in places 
where it is prevalent. 
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The Fifth Part contains an article by Professor Larvaron on ‘“ Soil 
and its Effects on Life,’ followed by a report on ‘“ Recent Researches 
on the relation between Cancer and Terrestrial Radiations,” by 
Helmuth Petschke, a doctor of medicine, and the engineer, Hans 
Dannert, a translation from the German containing useful statistics 
taken from observations on a number of houses. 

An adverse opinion on radiesthesia in general, the sensitivity of 
radiesthetists to subterranean emanations, and on the occurrence of 
cancer above streams of water, by Dr. Jarricot, is recorded and opinions 
on the subject of Harmful Rays are given by a number of well known 
radiesthetists, namely Me. Brouard, Captain Charloteaux, M. M. 
Chaumery and Bélizal, M. Chouteau, Commandant Henri Chrétin, M. 
Christophe, M. de Bondy, Baron de Dorlodot, Vicomte Henry de France, 
M. Georges Discry, Dr. Leprince, M. Gabriel Lesourd, M. Victor Mertens, 
Dr. Jules Regnault, M. Paul Serres, M. Turenne, Dr. Valmyre, M. 
Lombard, M. Eugéne Muller. 

In his *‘ Conclusions,” M. Louis Chouteau, chief editor of La Revue, 
comments on the variety of the hypotheses put forward and their lack of 
agreement. He considers, however, that the common belief in the 
reality of the existence of harmful rays is a matter for satisfaction. 
He expresses the wish that public bodies and all those connected with 
the planning of buildings should assure themselves of the suitability 
of any site before construction is carried out, by applying radiesthetic 
methods to an examination of the site. 

In reading this number of the Revue one cannot help being some- 
what bewildered by the diversity of the influences which are supposed 
to emanate from the ground and the purely empirical nature of nearly 
all the apparatus used to combat them. Even so the influences noted 
by English dowsers for instance Mr. Underwood, Mr. Gardner in Kenya, 
Mr. Rees in Rhodesia, Mr. King in Argentina and by J. W. Hollsten in 
Finland, mostly in the form of parallel lines, sometimes crossing others 
at an angle but all differing in detail, none of which have been con- 
firmed instrumentally, are not mentioned. 

One cannot help wondering whether many of the influences described 
as telluric rays, magnetic currents, geostats and so on have any objective 
existence and, if they have whether they are of electromagnetic origin. 

Granted that radioactive water emits radiations of a harmful kind, 
and their existence has been shown instrumentally by M. Cody, Mr. 
Maby and others—is it not possible that many of the other rays men- 
tioned here and elsewhere are the outcome of the dowser’s personality, 
that is his own body and mind? That at any rate would account for 
their striking variety ! A.H.B. 


LA RADIESTHESIE POUR TOUS 
FEBRUARY, 1951 

p. 33. Earth rays. Jean Martel tells how he visited a house sus- 
pected of being subject to harmful earth rays. His rod dipped in a 
number of places, tracing out an almost straight line, which was 
confirmed by the pendulum. Then he went over the ground again 
with his pendulum at different heights, and was astonished to find that 
whereas formerly he had always found that the bad radiations traversed 
a vertical plane as they rose from the ground, the radiations in this 
case appeared to make an angle of 45 degrees with the vertical. Point- 
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ing up in the direction which the radiations appeared to take, he asked 
the owner if there was not something or other in that direction. The 
reply he received was that in that direction there was a high-tension 
cable, which passed behind the house. It seemed, M. Martel says, 
that a sort of induction was set up between the cable and the under- 
ground stream, which produced the disturbing ‘“‘ wave.” As almost 
the whole of the living spaces was affected, M. Martel installed apparatus 
to neutralise the bad effects. After that the owner and his wife enjoyed 
good health, whereas previously not only were they continually subject 
to illness, but their dog also ; even vetetables were affected and it was 
not possible to keep green plants in certain parts of the house. All 
plant life had previously withered, taking on the appearance of tobacco 
and soon dying. 

p. 37. The Tatwas. This article is the translation of an article by 
D. O. King, which appeared in Radio-Perception for March, 1946. 

p. 39. Pyramidal mummification. Pierre Bories refers to the 
complete dehydration of a banana under the influence of a pyramid 
in 36 days, during which time the mean temperature of the laboratory 
was 18.5 degrees C. (65.3 degrees F.). Banana ships maintain their 
holds at a fixed temperature of 12 degrees C. (53.6 degrees F.), any 
variation from which causes damage to the fruit. It is remarkable, 
he says, that a banana submitted to the pyramidal magnetic influence 
showed no sign of putrefaction—without even a trace of mould—for 
36 days at a temperature of 18.5 degrees C. 

p. 41. Henri Souty writes of the Abbé de Vallemont, as he came 
to be known, who wrote La Physique Occulte ou Traité de la Baguette 
Divinatoire. Pierre Le Lorrain, which was his family name, was born 
in 1649 and he wrote about a dozen books on various subjects. He 
died in December, 1721. 

p. 47. The importance of homoeopathy. C. Chaumaher, an 
engineer of Brussels, continues his articles on homoeopathy. 

p.- 51. The Ondobiometer. Following several articles on this 
subject, Gaston Oudotte discusses the pendulum reactions to high- 
frequency radiations and the physiological activities controlling them. 

p. 55. Black light. By Andre Castille. Half a century ago Dr. 
Gustave Le Bon discovered what he called ‘“ black light.”” He sub- 
mitted a thesis on black light to the Academy of Sciences in 1896. 
The attempt has been made to establish the nature of this phenomenon 
by radiesthesia, and it is concluded that it may be an electro-magnetic 
wave which can be added to those already known to us. 

p. 57. Initiation to medical radiesthesia. This is the fifth article 
on this subject by W. Herrinckx. 

p.59. Thisarticle by Apollonius ison New Thought. New Thought, 
he says, is based on various ideas of the nature of God, of a Supreme 
Power, of a creative force always in action: the world is a continuous 
creation. ‘This power is mental and that is why New Thought affirms 
strongly that the Universe is mental. The most representative objects 
of the mental aspect of the Universe, Thought—are Things. Thoughts 
are the most real things, even if they are not the only realities of the 
Universe. 

p. 62. Henri Meier writes of one Johannes Jonsson, shepherd and 
farmer, who could concentrate on a lost object and then in his sleep 
dream of its whereabouts. Several instances are given of his powers 
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in this direction. M. Meier says that in 1939, six months before the 
war, he told a public meeting at Luxembourg that Hitler would start 
marching into Danzig and Warsaw on September ist. He also fore- 
told other happenings in the war, which brought him four years of 
persecution by the Germans. 

Marcu, 1951 

p. 67. Marcel Perreaux tells how the pendulum can be used for 
discovering the writers of anonymous letters. These people often take 
special precautions to hide their identity and to give the impression 
that they are very different people to what they really are. M. 
Perreaux explains how this can be provided against. 

p.71. Spotting electrical faults with the pendulum. This interesting 
article describes how a certain technician in a large central electric 
power station, who is responsible for the men in charge of the trans- 
mission lines, discovers the whereabouts of faults by means of the 
pendulum. Cables may break, there may be electrical losses to earth, 
short circuits, &ec. As is explained, there are electrical instruments 
for locating these faults, but it takes time to find them and the results 
are often indefinite. As an example of the technician’s method, at 
1.15 a.m. one morning in November of last year, a member of the 
staff in charge of a transformer station reported a short to earth in the 
feeder. The station was about 25 km. away, the cables going under- 
ground for about 7 km. and overhead for about 18 km. By means 
of the pendulum the technician found on a plan of the network where 
the fault lay, telephoned to the official responsible for finding it 
and did not hesitate to cut off the supply to the section indicated, 
where the fault was found to exist. On the next day the workmen 
responsible for carrying out repairs passed the spot three or four 
times before finding it. The net result was that considerable time was 
saved in getting the section put right and a general interruption of the 
supply to customers was avoided. Other similar instances are also 
given. 

p. 73. On September 29th and 30th and October Ist last a radies- 
thetic congress was held at Rothenburg in Germany. This article 
gives a brief account of what took place. German radiesthetists 
belong to a society called Verband fiir Ruten-u. Pendel Kunde 
(Radidsthesie) e. V., and their number has increased from 200 to 500 
in a year. At the congress various interesting papers were read, 
notably one by Herr Straniak, of Salzburg, on the eight essential forms 
of energy and on serial numbers. Experience has shown, it is stated, 
that the knowledge recently acquired in this field links up with the 
ideas of recognized science, notably in the determination of atomic 
numbers. 

p. 75. Emile Christophe describes a radiesthetic dise for the deter- 
mination of vitality, &c., of which a prototype was manufactured in 
1937. It has not been marketed. 

p. 77. Pierre Bories recalls the story of a butcher’s shop of long 
ago in Villefranche where flies never entered. It was thought that a 
talisman kept them out. The same thing has been said of the palace 
of Venice and other places. On the other hand M. Bories suggests 
the possibility of the phenomenon being due to earth-ray effects ! 

p. 79. Charles Frangois describes an apparatus for manufacturing 
witnesses. These can be word-witnesses, witnesses being made from 
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things either thought of or written down. It is also possible, so the 
articles states, to fix influences given off from designs on paper. Words 
and musical notes can also be registered. The apparatus requires an 
a.c. current at 110 volts. 

p. 80. On November 22 last a juridical tribunal sitting at Draguignan, 
Var, France, acquitted a certain radiesthetist accused of illegally 
practising medicine. The National Medical Association demanded the 
conviction of the accused and the payment of 500,000 francs damages. 
The findings of the court are reproduced in this article, in which it is 
stated that the only therapy employed by the radiesthetist was the 
laying on of hands on the affected part, a diagnosis having been pre- 
viously made by pendulum. 

p. 83. Forecasting the future through radiesthesia. F. Servranx 
insists that forecasting the future can be done by radiesthetic means, 
and he describes how one should go about it. 

p. 87. The syllabus is given of the First Congress of Biophysics 
and Radiesthesia, which is to be held in Paris during the second half 
of September. Details can be obtained by writing to: Le Secretariat 
du Congres B.P.R.C., Centre Bissiére, 37 Rue Boissiére, Paris 16e. 
A stamped addressed envelope is requested. 

p. 89. Gaston Oudotte continues his discussion of the Ondobiometer. 

p. 94. Henri Meier tells how he came to the rescue of the commune 
of Wasserbillig, where fresh water supplies were scarce and where 
the boreholes put down on the advice of the Government geologists 
tapped water, but not water fit to drink. His own indications where 
the required water supplies could be obtained were accepted, and the 
water was duly forthcoming. 

p. 95. An interesting case is given of how a father, a Frenchman 
born in Bucharest and living in Paris, discovered where his little girl 
was living by means of his pendulum, after she had been lost for six 
years. He came to the conclusion that she was living in a street in 
Bucharest, and she was found in an orphanage there. 


APRIL, 1951 

p. 97. In this article Marcel Perreaux describes how, with the aid 
of the pendulum, drawings of therapeutic value can be made. The 
vitality of the patient can be found by using a protractor or rule, 
and, by connecting the witness of the patient to the diagram, a rise in 
vitality should be shown, generally to about 80 per cent. of full activity. 
Increased vitality can be obtained, reaching up to 100 per cent., by 
adding suitable colours to the diagram—with crayons or water colour 
paints. It is claimed that healing can be achieved by this method at 
a distance, and that the influence (taking the place of the medicament) 
“an be transferred from the diagram to water, to seeds, to an inert 
substance, to cotton wool or flannel. The diagram may also be carried 
by the patient on his person. 

p. 101. W. Servranx outlines for the benefit of the tyro the many 
radiesthetic fields of interest which he can follow. 

p. 105. Pierre Bories gives the age of a number of prehistoric 
objects, ascertained by means of a Garland protractor (without using 
a radium block) and by a pendulum. Thc -1ethod was described in 
R.P.T. for September, 1950. To take one example, M. Bories found 
that a burin, or engraver, belonging to the Magdalenian period, could 
be dated as being 20,000 to 25,000 years B.C. 
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p. 109. Henri Souty discusses references to rhabdomancy by ancient 
authors and how they often associated it with the activities of the 
Devil. Nevertheless, he says, divination was often practised in all 
times of antiquity and one can find references to it even in the Bible. 
It was practised in numerous ways, in some of which the divining 
rod appeared in the form of a simple stick, or baton. 

p. 115. Gaston Oudotte continues his articles on the Ondobiometer. 
In discussing organ witnesses he begins by saying that every healthy 
organ emits a specific electromagnetic radiation whose frequency is 
a function of the nature of the elements constituting the said organ, 
independently of the form and position of the organ (alive or dead, 
in the body or out of it). Thus dry extracts of healthy organs (powders 
of fresh organs dehydrated at low temperatures to avoid destruction 
of the cells) emit radiations with frequencies identical with those of 
living organs. 

p.119. W. Herrinckx continues his articles on ‘ Initiation to Medical 
Radiesthesia.”’ 

p. 122. In announcing the publication of the proceedings of the 
Scientific and Technical Congress of Radionics and Radiesthesia, held 
in London in May, 1950, the Editor of R.P.T. says that the meetings 
in London have greatly helped to clarify the subjects of radionics and 
radiesthesia and to promote technical progress and future developments. 

p. 123. Food and vitality. In continuing this series of articles 
by R.P.T. on what we should, or should not, eat, it is suggested that 
the human body contains, in variable proportions and only in traces 
in some cases, the 92 elements found in matter. It is thought that the 
different elements are not all present in food and that our organism, 
by some system of alchemy unknown to us, will manufacture from the 
food ingested that which is missing in the food. The human body 
will thus be the first atomic factory in existence and Georges Lakhowsky 
(it is stated) has given proofs in his writings in favour of this theory. 


May, 1951 

p. 131. W. Servranx describes how in his estimation the pendulum 
can be employed in the development of an invention, whereby the 
subconscious factor (psychic dowsing) is very largely brought into play. 

p. 187. This article is based on one by Noel Macbeth which appeared 
in the March, 1951, number of Heal Thyself, in which he described the 
treatment of a horse by radiesthetic means. 

p. 141. Teleradiesthesia. Charles Francois describes two methods 
of carrying out an investigation at a distance on a plan, map or anato- 
mical chart. In the first a spiral traced in black on transparent paper 
is placed over the map, which has been previously orientated N-S. 
The Pendulum is adjusted to the witness of the object sought and 
held oscillating in the right hand, while the witness itself is held in 
the left hand. When the index finger (presumably of the left hand) 
is placed near the position of the object on the map, the pendulum 
gyrates. It is said that a watch which is going, placed on the map, 
will help in the detection of the object. 

p. 148. Radiesthetic portraits. By Henry Souty. In continuing 
his articles on radiesthetic portraits M. Souty gives the history of 
Jeanne Gautier, the beautiful Jeanneton of Vaux. 

p. 145. Radiesthetic numerology. After introducing the subject 
of numerology, F. Servranx describes how it can be used in conjunction 
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with radiesthesia to the benefit of human beings. He says that if 
one searches with the pendulum for the Arabic number which synto- 
nises with an individual, one finds a distinct resonance between the 
subject and the number. Once this number is found, the pendulum 
will indicate whether its influence is favourable to the subject or not. 
If not, a number can be found which will re-establish equilibrium. 
A method is described whereby a number on a piece of coloured card- 
board (selected by pendulum) may be used for a particular individual, 
who will benefit by carrying it on his person. 

p. 149. The Ondobiometer. In this, another of Gaston Oudotte’s 
articles, examples are given of diagnosis with the Ondobiometer as 
compared with laboratory tests. 

p. 153. How to excel in radiesthesia. Marcel Perreaux says that 
the secret of radiesthesia lies in the fact that 90 per cent. of sueccess— 
as in all else that one knows—has a mental origin. While many 
errors are due to too much self-confidence, many more, he thinks, 
are due to lack of confidence—lack of faith in the art of the pendulum. 

p- 155. Haunted houses. Within his limited experience J. Bervroux 
has come to the conclusion that haunting is often, though not necessarily 
always, associated with harmful sub-soil radiations. He mentions 
one case in whose investigation he took part, that of an isolated farm, 
where knocks were heard in the stable and the animals were subject 
to strange accidents which could be associated with mediumistic 
phenomena. Inthe house knocks and groans went on apace. Thunder 
was sometimes heard outside the house in fine weather, and the lightning 
seemed to follow a line which stopped some metres from the spectators. 
All these phenomena were related to the existence of a fault, whose 
position lay under the whole of the stable, part of the house and a long 
strip of ground. In this case the fault was the cause of all the trouble. 
It is stated that the animals were very much devitalised during sleep. 
In a second case, that of an old chateau, doors and windows opened 
without apparent cause, knocks and footsteps were heard, furniture 
was moved—all apparently connected with a vault, the remains of an 
old abbey. There was also a fault, but there was nothing to show that 
it was the cause of the strange phenomena. ~“ It seemed to favour 
the haunting phenomena, but not actually to cause them.” The 
inhabitants of the place were not subject to “ mediumistic accidents,” 
and the knocks were heard outside, even when the building was empty. 
M. Bervroux cited this second example because it illustrates a haunting, 
connected with the sub-soil but without being necessarily produced 
by it. He goes on to say that haunting phenomena give way sometimes, 
but not always, to installations designed to cut out harmful radiations. 
In the case of the chateau the hauntings ceased after Turenne neutralis- 
ing apparatus had been installed. They ceased also when, after this 
protection had been taken away, protective coils were placed on a 
map about 60 km. away from the chateau. V.D.W. 


END OF VOLUME IX 
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BOOKS AND APPLIANCES 


The Editor will be glad to receive old copies of B.S.D. Journals, especially 
of No. 54, and of English books on dowsing. 


* * * * 


Mumetal rods for depthing can be cbtained from the Telegraph Construc- 
tion and Maintenance Co. Ltd., Teleon Works, Greenwich, London, S.E.10, 
for £3 17s. 6d.; delivery in 10 to 12 weeks. 

* * * * 


Messrs. Devine & Co., St. Stephen’s Road, Old Ford, London, E.C.3, 
supply whalebone strips 12in. long of the following sections at 5/- per pair: 


Flat aP oa 7 mm. x 2 mm. or 38 mm. 
Circular .. a 8 mm. or 4 mm. in diameter 
Square .. sy 3 mm. or 4 mm. 


Also spherical whale ivory pendulums at 10/- each. 
Prices of other sizes of rods and pendulums are given on request. 
All prices post free in U.K. 


* * * *” 


The “ Link * divining rod described by Mr. Guy Underwood in his article 
on Spirals and Stonehenge (B.S.D.J. 62, Dec., 1948) can be obtained from 
him at Belecombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, price 8/- post free in 
U.K. Reprints of this article are available at 2/- each. Reprints of 10 
Essays and Lecture, 15/- the set. 

* # * * 

Price list and photographs of the full range of Delawarr Instruments can 
be obtained on request from Delawarr Laboratories, Raleigh Park Road, 
Oxford. 

* * x * 

Price list and instructions regarding radiesthetic Rules and Witnesses, 
appliances for broadcasting favourably to plants and humans, and for 
radiesthetically vitalizing foods, are obtainable from Animal and Plant 
Studies, Moulsham Mill House, Chelmsford. 


Keepers of poultry may be interested to know that a limited number of 
samples of poultry diseases is obtainable from M. Turenne, through Mr. 
Macbeth, at the price of 12 - per set of eight witnesses. 


* * ok * 


Copies of Dowsing by Pierre Béasse can be purchased from the Markham 
House Press Ltd., 31 Kings Road, S.W.3, for 12/- post free. The Schumfell 
radio-magnetic detector described in the book can be purchased by members 
from the author, 37 Rue Rossini, Nice, A.M., France, at a reduced price of 
£3 12s. 

* * * * 

La Revue Internationale de Radiesthésie, which contains contributions 
from many countries on all aspects of Radiesthesia, and is issued every two 
months, can be obtained at Editions Palatines, Grand’Place, Mettet, Belgium ; 
subscription 250 Belgian francs per annum. 


* * * * 


Radiesthésie pour Tous can be bought at The News Stores, 10 Coptic 
Street, British Museum, London, W.C.1, at 2s. per copy. 
Twelve consecutive copies can be ordered through Mr. Noél Macbeth, 
Moulsham Mill House, Chelmsford, Essex, for 25/-. 
x * * * 


Members requiring any of the books or appliances mentioned above should 
apply direct to the address given, and not to the Assistant Secretary 








CHARLES CLARKE (HAYWARDS HEATH) LTo., 
PRINTERS. 





